











THE BEECHGROVE FAMILY. 


| So you think, my lad, that you would be 
| quite happy if you had such a hall as that we 
| past this morning, with a park of old trees 


and pheasants feeding and crowing in every 
covert. Ay, but you’re wrong, my lad, It 
isn’t halls or parks, or anything that money 
can buy, that can make you happy.” 
| The speaker was a white-haired, hale old 
| man, with that clear tinted complexion that 
| speaks of an active and not too hard life spent 
| out of doors. From his dress he might have 

been a small farmer, or a head gamekeeper, or 
| a bailiff, or chief gardener ; and, from his way 
| of speaking, it seemed as if he had been in 
| the habit of conversing with his superiors, 
| and had caught up some of their phrases and 
| tones. 

“Why, here,” he said, pulling out of his 
‘pocket a printed auctioneer’s catalogue, “here 
isa paper I picked up in the bar of the station 











| hotel, that tells a very different story of the | 


| Place where I passed more than fifty years 
| of my life.” 

There was not a prettier estate in this 
county than Beechgrove Park. A thousand 
acres in a ring fence, beside common rights 
and other property that went with it. It was 
in the family of Squire Corburn, they say, for 
five hundred years and more. But the last 
three squires dipped it each deeper than the 
other; for they all drank and all played 
deep, and drinking and dice don’t go well 
together. Squire Andrew—he was the last— 
lived as his forefathers had done; kept his 
hounds and drove his four-in-hand, and had 
open house always at race time, and strong 
ale and bread and cheese for every one 
that called any day in the week ; all which 
would not have hurt him so much if he had 


brandy-bottle in his hand, He was the last 
of a bad sort who were called jolly good 
fellows, because they flung their money about 
to every lad or lass that would join their mad 
wicked pranks, 





after dinner: and, before his poor wife could 


it turned out that, for three years, he had 


only been living at the Place on sufferance, 
aie ‘ siti 
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and a lake with swans and a terraced garden, | 


not always had either the dice-box or the | 


Well, one evening he rolled off the sofa| 


unloose his handkerchief, he was dead. Then | 
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| that everything there, land, house-furniture, 
}pictures, horses, carriages—everything, be- 
j longed to old lawyer Rigors of Blexborough. 
| Squire Corburn left no sons; only two 
daughters, So the poor lady gathered up the 
little that was left to her, with a small 
|income the Squire could not touch, and was 
| seen no more, 

My father was bailiff over the home-farm, 
under Squire Corburn, and I was his deputy. 
So you may believe we had a nice place 
of it. 

The old lawyer had the character of being 
a hard man in business, and had mortgages over 
half the estates in the county ; but, as soon as 
Beechgrove Park came into his possession he 
ciabed his ways, retired from business, kept 
on all the old head servants, and carried on 
everything much the same as before; only, as 
all was done in perfect order, he got more 
for his money. Except that he parted with 
the hounds, he put down no part of the Cor- 
burn state. He furnished the best rooms; 
engaged a first-rate cook; laid in some 
famous wine in addition to the old stock ; and, 
by these means, with capital pheasant pre- 
serves, and the reputation of having money to 
lend, he was soon visited by almost all the first 
people in the county. At first the old lawyer 
seemed to take a new lease of life, looking 
after his gardens and farm, and riding out to 
pay visits ; for he was a handsome old fellow, 
not much above sixty—a widower, and 
mothers thought he might marry again. 

But it was too much for him at last. 
He took to drinking, and played such tricks 
with low company, that he went back as 
fast as he had gone forward, and one by one, 
was dropped by his new friends; for, al- 
jthouygh they might pardon strange beha- 
viour in one of themselves, they could not 
put up with the liberties of a man that some 
remembered an office-boy in Blexborough. 
|The end of it was that he made jolly com- 
panions of whoever would be jolly with him, 
and ended by marrying the daughter and 
| barmaid of Bob Carter, of the Swan Inn, a 
bouncing girl of eighteen. 

Now, the lawyer had a son whom he had 
brought up for the church, and’was at college 
long ne ; though he never became a par- 
son, nor did he agree at all with his father. 








He used to be away a good deal, travelling, — 
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until his father came into the property. Then! 


he returned with his wife, a very nice lady. | 
The father and son, whom we all called the | 
young Squire, did not get on at all together | 
—they were so different. The old lawyer 
was loud, noisy, and hearty: the young Squire 
was pale, shy, and silent. He had not married 
according to his father’s liking, and he did 
not push himself forward. He liked his book 
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canal 


suites of rooms, one leading from another, | 
without end, and a great hall and a long gal- | 
lery, where the family portraits hung, and 
the lawyer put up a billiard table where he 
and his friends played in wet weather. 

The old lawyer was buried before the letter 
telling of his death reached the son, so Mrs, 
Kitty cleared and went to her jointure house 
and from that up to London, where she met 








and hated the bottle. young Mr. Rigors, and heard the will read, 
When lawyer Rigors married Kitty Carter,| We had orders to get all ready to receive 
the young Squire left the park and went /him. I mind it as if it was yesterday, sceing 
abroad, travelling in foreign parts,—France, | the big travelling coach, piled with trunks 
Italy, and such like; for the old gentleman | and imperials, come up the avenue and wind 
made them a handsome allowance. At round the lake, as fast as four horses could 
length the old gentleman went too fast,| trot. The children had their faces all out of 
though Kitty took all the care of him she|the windows, wild with delight, and in a 
could,—was taken sick, lingered for several | minute after the coach stopped at the hall- 
mouths, and died. door, the boys were out and over the gardens 
Of course, the young Equire was sent for: | pulling the fruit, and into the stables, and 
it turned out that he had left a curious will| then back to the house, and running races 
that no one could understand, with all sorts | through the corridors. 
of directions ; but, above all,a great income| At first, the young Squire, as we still called 
and one of his best estates to Kitty, for life, if| him, kept up something of his father’s style, 
she did not marry. They say the look the | though he put down four horses to a pair, and 
Squire gave Kitty, when the will was read, | got rid of a lot of idle men servants. The 
was awful. And thathe flung out of the! calls of those gentry that came, he returned, 
room without noting the hand—Kitty, who| but excused himself on the ground of his 
was always a friendly soul—held out to him. | health, and the education of his children | 
Now, when the old lawyer died, I will say | from receiving formal company. 
there was not a more beautiful place in the | The children, were very happy — every 
kingdom. You went up a drive through the | day hunting out new stores and treasures, 
little park, after passing the lodge-gate under riding the ponies and donkeys, and mak- 
an avenue of beech and oak-trees—that led | ing all sorts of pets in the preserves and 
straight to the lake fed by the springs that | on the home-farm. But month by month 
flowed out in a waterfall and went murmur- | expenses were cut down, until at length the 
ing along for miles : astream swarming with Squire sent for me—having taken it into his 
trout. On the other side the lake was the | head thatI was the steadiest fellow there—and 
Place, a stone house, standing behind some | told me that he was not what people thought; 
terraced gardens that led down to the water, | but very poor, and that everything must be 
with rich parti-coloured beds dotting over | made to pay. The gamekeepers were all to 








the green lawns flanked by groves and bright 
evergreens. Behind the house the lawns 
and gardens rolled until bounded by planta- 
tions where vistas opened views of the distant | 
hills and the pasture fields of the home-farm. 
The range of walled gardens were placed on 
the warm south side, quite out-of sight ; there, 
the best fruit-trees had been grown ever since 
the monks made the gardens. The old lawyer 
spent thousands in building graperies and 
re for he prided himself on having the 
est of everything. 

To walk out on an autumn evening on 
those terrace-gardens, all red and gold and 
green with flowers, turf, and evergreen, and 
see the lake where the coots and wild- 
ducks played, and the swans sailed proudly, 
and the many-coloured trees of the park, 
where the pet deer lay or browzed, with | 
everything as perfect as men and money, | 





| gardeners. 


go, except two wovdmen, and all the fancy 
The old lawyer had a dozen, one 
for each department. All the land that could 
was to be let, and the fruit and vegetables 
sold. He did not say this at first, but he 
hinted, and I understood him. Do the best | 
you can, says he, don't ask we for money, and | 
I shall expect the house well kept in dairy | 
and poultry, and the land in hand to pay 4 | 
fair rent. | 
In two years you never saw such a ruin! I | 
verily believe the master’s fractious mean | 
ways broke his lady’s heart; anyhow she | 


| pined away and died before the worst. After 

her death the Squire went fairly wild on 

saving. : 
You never saw such a change in a place in 


all your life. The coach-horses were not 
sold, but set to plough and cart. A many of 
the fancy beds for flowers were sowed with 





scythes and brooms and weeders, could make | potatoes, turnips, mangolds, and such like. 
it. ‘Often I was up by daybreak to see that |The lawns were let go to grass, and evel 
the gardeners made all ready for lawyer| grazed over. And as for the park, it ‘was 
Rigors to see, when he came from ‘his annual | grazed down to the bare roots with stock at 
London visit. so much a-head, until no one would send aby | 

And the house was a fine old place with | more in to be starved. Geese and ducks were | 


___ 
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reared in the garden-temples and fed in the | unless it was bruised, and obliged to be 
basins made for gold fish. content with dry bread, when we were 
Everything was left to fall to rack and|making pounds and pounds of fine butter; 
ruin, except just what could be turned to|talking among themselves how different it 
profit, or what, at any rate, the master fan-| was when their poor Ma was alive. 
cied to be a profit. Hetook a fancy to me} But they were so young that they did not 
from the first, because you see I was a sort of | feel the change much, as long as they eould 
Jack of all trades, and did not mind turning | play about ; and, of course, when their father’s 
my — - ke ro ioe “er | a “e turned, they a best " a 
to be a kind of bailil. e had a deal of | thing. e, servants out of the house, dic very 
fruit to sell in Blexborough, which though | well, our wages were regular, and, of course, 
not such a big place as it is now since | we had the best of everything that was sold, 
these railways were found out, was begin- | beside our perquisites, 
ning to be a pretty = market. Then| I lived in one of the park lodges, and made 
here was the hay and the potatoes, the | myself and —y missis very ‘or 2, witl 
rom and the os and I malngeil all. So, | a “garden. x cow’s dale cer anacitan 
of course, I got to speak to the Squire wages ; and many a time the children came 
pretty often, and [I said to him once, “I down from the Hall, and had a better tea 
think, Squire, if you’re for farming you'd do} with us than they were allowed at home. 
better to take a regular farm, and let on The worst of it was, the Squire was always 
sale this place that’s planned for pleasure-| trying some new-fangled plans, and never 
ees and never was meant for profit.” | stuck to any of ’em long enough to make ’em 
ut, bless you, he’d never listen to any! pay. He used to read something out of a 
. oe 5 . . 
common sense, for I believe the truth was, book, and come down full of it, and try it, if 
he could not bear to put money out of his it could be done without laying out too much 
ot bod = and rg | a re = ee oe a it was half done, he 
e wouldn't order a joint of meat from the | tried something else. 
butcher’s, he’d have pork, that, what with| One time he was for fatting cattle in stalls; 
one experiment or another, would cost him | so he fits up with faggots and clay some old 
ashilling the pound. om | Sheds, and buys a lot of poor Welch cattle at 
“a day, Pr = . wd —— i. low a = a ae bd a oe a 
a fine mere of lan plough. Says I, e|few weeks. But the beasts wouldn’t feed, or 
want some horses very bad, Squire, for that | the food was not right, and all went wrong. 
stiff clay.” i , _ | They didn’t sell for much more than they 
Why, Robin, says he—my name’s Robin | cost. _Then he was all for pigs, and we 
Spudder—“haven’t you the four horses?” | had pigs by the hundred, eating their heads 
“Lord, sir,” says I, “they're no good at/off. Well, that didn’t answer, and the dairy 
all, They may do in the light carts, or for |—made in one of the wine cellars of the old 
harrowing, though that wasn’t what they | house, with fifty eows—didn’t turn out much 
were meant for ; but for ploughing, you see, | better. The cows died, or gave no milk, 
you want some weight and substance, and|and the dairy-maids stole the butter, or 
it’s my belief you'll kill the horses, and dojelse no one would buy it; and the cheese 
no good to the land.” — made on a new plan, from Holland, or Swit- 
The Squire was a mild spoken gentleman, |zerland, or some outlandish place, newr 
unless you put his back up; but, when I| turned out right. The Squire, you see, was 
said this, his eyes flared like a forcing fur-| quite a bookman ; and when he’d given his 
nace. Says he, “Robin are you in a con-| order, and read his explanation, he thoug!:t 








spiracy to ruin me likeall the rest? Those 
horses cost my father four hundred pound, 
and you told me yourself they would not 
fetch twenty pound a-piece, and now you 
want me to buy more !” 

Well it was no use saying anything, for 
I dare not tell him that he had ruined the 
poor brutes with feeding them on a mess 
of potatoes and chaff-stuff, he had learned 
| out of a French book. 
| Another time, I’ve known him sooner 
than give an order for a load of coals, 
make me cut down two ornamental trees. 

So you see, we lived on the farm off 
vegetables, poultry that didn’t sell, skim- 
milk ; all the cream went for butter ; pork, 
and such old fat wethers as were not fit 
for market. I used tobe sorry for the poor 
children, walking among the fine fruit, and 
not allowed to touch so much as an apple. 


he’d done all that was necessary. 

It wasn’t my business to make any difli- 
culties. Mine was a »vomfortable place ; 
and so were all the servants’ and labourers’, 
for the matter of that ; but we could none of 
| us understand the Squire, no more could the 
neighbours. For it was said, that though the 
old Jawyer had not left him so much as he 
expected, still there was a pretty tidy lot: 
| some thousands a-year at the least, I’ve heard 
say, beside the house and park. But he had got 
| into his head most times that he was going to 
| be ruined, or that he was ruined, and was 
| always dwelling on the large fortune he had 
| to pay to his father’s family. He'd talk to me, 
| he’d talk to any labourers about it ; I don’t 
think he ever used to talk to his lady about 
anything else ; and that’s the way he moped 
her to death. I’ve heard him myself talk to 
little Rupert and Master Charles about the 
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until his father came into the property. Then 
he returned with his wife, a very nice lady. 

The father and son, whom we all called the 
young Squire, did not get on at all together 
—they were so different. The old lawyer 
was loud, noisy, and hearty: the young Squire 
was pale, shy, and silent. He had not married 
according to his father’s liking, and he did 
not push himself forward. He liked his book 
and hated the bottle. 

When lawyer Rigors married Kitty Carter, 
the young Squire left the park and went 
abroad, travelling in foreign parts,—France, 
Italy, and such hke; for the old gentleman 
made them a handsome allowance. At 
length the old gentleman went too fast, 
though Kitty took all the care of him she 
could,—was taken sick, lingered for several 
mouths, and died. 

Of course, the young Squire was sent for: 
it turned out that he had left a curious will 
that no one could understand, with all sorts 
of directions ; but, above all,a great income 


and one of his best estates to Kitty, for life, if 


she did not marry. They say the look the 
Squire gave Kitty, when the will was read, 
was awful, 
room without noting the hand—Kitty, who 
was always a friendly soul—held out to him. 


Now, when the old lawyer died, I will say | 


there was not a more beautiful place in the 
kingdom. You went up a drive through the 


little park, after passing the lodge-gate under | 


an avenue of beech and oak-trees—that led 


straight to the lake fed by the springs that | 


flowed out in a waterfall and went murmur- 
ing along for miles : astream swarming with 
trout, On the other side the lake was the 
Place, a stone house, standing behind some 
terraced gardens that led down to the water, 
with rich parti-coloured beds dotting over 
the green lawns flanked by groves and bright 
evergreens. Behind the house the lawns 
and gardens rolled until bounded by planta- 
tions where vistas opened views of the distant 
hills and the pasture fields of the home-farm. 


The range of walled gardens were placed on | 


the warm south side, quite out of sight ; there, 

the best fruit-trees had been grown ever since 

the monks made the gardens. The old lawyer 

spent thousands in building graperies and 

eee for he prided himself on having the 
est of everything. 


To walk out on an autumn evening on 
those terrace-gardens, all red and gold and 
green with flowers, turf, and evergreen, and 
see the lake where the coots and wild- 
ducks played, and the swans sailed proudly, 
and the many-coloured trees of the park, 
where ‘the pet deer lay or browzed, with | 


everything as perfect as men and money, 


scythes and brooms and weeders, could make | 


it. ‘Often I was up by daybreak to see that 
the gardeners made all ready for lawyer 
Rigors to see, when he-came from his annual 
London visit. 

And the house was a fine old place with 
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And thathe flung out of the} 


suites of rooms, one leading from another, 
| without end, and a great hall and a long gal- 
|lery, where the family portraits hung, and 
| the lawyer put up a billiard table where he 
and his friends played in wet weather. 

The old lawyer was buried before the letter 
telling of his death reached the son, so Mrs, 
Kitty cleared and went to her jointure house 
and from that up to London, where she met 
young Mr. Rigors, and heard the will read, 

We had orders to get all ready to receive 


jhim. I mind it as if it was yesterday, seeing 


the big travelling coach, piled with trunks 
and imperials, come up the avenue and wind 


| round the lake, as fast as four horses could 


trot. The children had their faces all out of 
|the windows, wild with delight, and in a 
|minute after the coach stopped at the hall- 
door, the boys were out and over the gardens 
|pulling the fruit, and into the stables, and 
|then back to the house, and running races 
| through the corridors. 

| At first, the young Squire, as we still called 
him, kept up something of his father’s style, 
| though he put down four horses to a pair, and 
got rid of a lot of idle men servants. The 
alls of those gentry that came, he returned, 
but excused himself on the ground of his 
jhealth, and the education of his children 
from receiving formal company. 

The children, were very happy — every 
day hunting out new stores and treasures, 
riding the ponies and donkeys, and mak- 
ing all sorts of pets in the preserves and 
on tne home-farm. But month by month 
expenses were cut down, until at length the 
Squire sent for me—having taken it into his 
| head that I was the steadiest fellow there—and 
| told me that he was not what people thought; 
| but very poor, and that everything must be 
;made to pay. The gamekeepers were all to 
| go, except two wovdmen, and all the fancy 
gardeners. The old lawyer had a dozen, one 
for each department. All the land that could 
was to be let, and the fruit and vegetables 
sold. He did not say this at first, but he 
hinted, and I understood him. Do the best 
you can, says he, don't ask me for money, and 
I shall expect the house well kept in dairy 
and poultry, and the land in hand to pay a 
fair rent. 

In two years you never saw such a ruin! I 
verily believe the master’s fractious mean 
ways broke his lady’s heart; anyhow she 
pined away and died before the worst. After 
|her death the Squire went fairly wild on 
saving. ; 

You never saw such a change in a place in 
all your life. The coach-horses were not 
sold, but set to plough and cart. A many of 
| the fancy beds for flowers were sowed with 
potatoes, turnips, mangolds, and such like. 
The lawns were let go to grass, and even 
grazed over. And as for the park, it ‘was 
grazed down to the bare roots with stock at 
so much a-head, until no one would send amy | 
more in to be starved. Geese and ducks were 
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reared in the garden-temples and fed in the | 
basins made for gold fish. 

Everything was left to fall to rack and 
ruin, except just what could be turned to 
profit, or what, at any rate, the master fan- 
cied to be a profit. Hetook a faney to me 
from the first, because you see I was a sort of 
Jack of all trades, and did not mind turning 
my hand to anything. So I grew from that | 
to be a kind of bailiff. We had a deal of 
fruit to sell in Blexborough, which though | 
not such a big place as it is now since | 
these railways were found out, was begin- 
ning to be a pretty good market. Then 
there was the hay and the potatoes, the 
sheep and the pigs, and I managed all. So, | 
of course, I got to speak to the Squire 
pretty often, and I said to him once, “I 
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unless it was bruised, and obliged to be 
content with dry bread, when we were 


making pounds and pounds of fine butter; 
talking among themselves how different it 


was when their poor Ma was alive. 
But they were so young that they did not 
feel the change much, as long as they could 


lay about ; and, of course, when their father’s 
nck was turned, they had the best of every- 
thing. We, servants out of the house, did very 
well, our wages were regular, and, of course, 
we had the best of everything that was sold, 
beside our perquisites, 

I lived in one of the park lodges, and made 
myself and y missis very comfortable, with 
a garden. A cow’s grass was part of my 
wages ; and many a time the children came 
down from the Hall, and had a better tea 


think, Squire, if you're for farming you'd do| with us than they were allowed at home. 
better to take a regular farm, and let on| The worst of it was, the Squire was always 
sale this place that’s planned for pleasure-| trying some new-fangled plans, and never 
rounds, and never was meant for profit.” | stuck to any of ’em long enough to make ’em 
Bat, bless you, he’d never listen to any! pay. He used to read something out of a 
common sense, for I believe the truth was, book, and come down full of it, and try it, if 
he could not bear to put money out of his, it could be done without laying out too much 











oo and many and many a time when | money, and then before it was half done, he 


e wouldn’t order a joint of meat from the 
butcher’s, he’d have pork, that, what with 
one experiment or another, would cost him 
ashilling the pound. 

One day, he made up his mind to break 
a fine mere of land to plough. Says I, “ We 
want some horses very bad, Squire, for that 
stiff clay.” 

“Why, Robin,” says he—my name’s Robin 
Spudder—* haven’t you the four horses?” 

“Lord, sir,” says I, “they're no good at 
all, They may do in the light carts, or for 
harrowing, though that wasn’t what they 
were meant for ; but for ploughing, you see, 
you want some weight and substance, and 


it’s my belief you'll kill the horses, and do | 


no good to the land.” 


The Squire was a mild spoken gentleman, | 


unless you put his back up; but, when I 


said this, his eyes flared like a forcing fur- | 


nace. Says he, “ Robin are you in a con- 
spiracy to ruin me like ali the rest? Those 
horses cost my father four hundred pound, 
and you told me yourself they would not 
fetch twenty pound a-piece, and now you 
want me to buy more !” 

Well it was no use saying anything, for 
I dare not tell him that he had ruined the 
poor brutes with feeding them on a mess 
of potatoes and chaff-stuff, he had learned 
out of a French book. 

Another time, I’ve known him sooner 
than give an order for a load of coals, 
make me cut down two ornamental trees. 

So you see, we lived on the farm off 
vegetables, poultry that didn’t sell, skim- 
milk; all the cream went for butter ; pork, 
and such old fat wethers as were not fit 
for market. I used to be sorry for the poor 
children, walking among the fine fruit, and 
not allowed to touch so much as an apple. 


| tried something else. 

One time he was for fatting cattle in stalls; 
so he fits up with faggots and clay some old 
sheds, and buys a lot of poor Welch cattle at 
la low figure, and goes to work very hot for a 
|few weeks. But the beasts wouldn’t feed,or 
| the food was not right, and all went wrong. 
They didn’t sell for much more than they 
cost. Then he was all for pigs, and we 
had pigs by the hundred, eating their heads 
off. Well, that didn’t answer, and the dairy 
—made in one of the wine cellars of the old 
house, with fifty eows—didn’t turn out much 
better. The cows died, or gave no milk, 
and the dairy-maids stole the butter, or 
else no one would buy it; and the cheese 
made on a new plan, from Holland, or Swit- 
zerland, or some outlandish place, never 
jturned out right. The Squire, you see, wes 
|quite a bookman ; and when he’d given his 
order, and read his explanation, he thoug!:t 
he’d done all that was necessary. 

It wasn’t my business to make any difli- 
iculties. Mine was a »omfortable place ; 
| and so were all the servants’ and labourers’, 
for the matter of that ; but we could none of 
us understand the Squire, no more could the 
neighbours. For it was said, that though the 
old Jawyer had not left him so much as he 
expected, still there was a pretty tidy lot: 
some thousands a-year at the least, I’ve heard 
say, beside the house and park. But he had got 
| into his head most times that he was going to 
| be ruined, or that he was ruined, and was 
‘always dwelling on the large fortune he had 
| to pay to his father’s family. He'd talk to me, 
| he’d talk to any labourers about it; I don’t 
think he ever used to talk to his lady about 
| anything else ; and that’s the way he moped 
|her to death. I’ve heard him myself talk to 
little Rupert and Master Charles about the 
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duty of being content with dry bread, when | 
they were not more than seven or eight years 
old. The children were dear creatures, Me 
and my missis loved them all, and they loved | 
us. There was the eldest, Master Rupert, | 
a high-spirited chap, always in mischief| 
when his father’s back was turned—a fine, 
free-spirited lad, and the kindest, bravest | 
heart in the worid ; and Charles, as quiet as | 
a lamb, always at his book; and Norman, | 
the youngest, rather spoiled, but a merry | 
sharp little grig ; and the two young ladies, 
the twins that my wife nursed and took to 
almost altogether when their poor mother 
died ;—Miss Maria and Miss Georgina. 

They had no playmates; for the Squire 
wouldn’t let em have any if he knew it. 
They weren’t dressed like other children. The 
boys always the same corduroys, except cloth 
on Sundays; and then they wore these until | 
they were too short in the arms and the legs 
by half a yard. The poor young ladies were 
in the same way; always cotton gowns | 
and common straw bonnets, and their hair 
cut short like boys, until they were quite 
big girls. They used to creep into church 


ashamed, for they knew they were gentle- 
folks, and did not like being so shabby. 

They never went to school; the Squire 
could not bear the idea of the expense. First 
he taught them himself; then he found that 
took too much time ; so he hired a curate in 
the next parish, a curious sort of a snuffy old 


man to teach boys and girls. But they only 
made fun of him, and did not learn much, I 
doubt, except Charles, Then he got a cheap 
governess for the ladies ; but she did not like 
the living, and married Bob Cannon the 
forester. I believe the Squire loved his 
children dearly ; but he was so busy saving 
up money for them, and he was so severe 
with them about every trifle, and always 
lecturing them about ove thing or another, 
re they feared him too much to love 
him. 

Lord Splatterdash says, I am told, that all 
children are alike. He would not have said 
so if he had known my young masters— 
Rupert, and Charles, and Norman. kupert 
was proud naturally. He could not do what 
his father did. I’ve seen him cry with shame 
and vexation when the Squire has taken him 
with us to market to drive the old phaeton, 
and he has heard his father disputing about 
a groat in the bill with the innkeeper. For 
we used to take our own chaff with a 
sprinkling of oats in a bag, and feed outside 
the town, near a haystack, in fine weather, 
and stood out all the time. In wet weather 
we were obliged to put up at an inn; and 
then we had to bear with a deal of sauce 
because Squire Skinflint, as they called him, 
was known never to spend a penny if he| 
could help it. He'd go five miles round, and | 


fair we have been turned out by landlords 
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saying, “I can’t afford to take in folks that 
neither eat nor drink.” 

But for all that, the Squire was not a bad 
man to the poor—far from it; and would 
come down handsome at times, by fits and 
starts, if there was any case of distress, 
But his whole mind seemed eat up with the 
notion of saving fortunes for his children, 
He used continually to say, “You see they’re 
five of them; and my father’s behaved so 
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—— 


cruel to me that there be very little for them, i 


Robin, when I’m gone.” 
Now, when Master Rupert grew to about 
fifteen, and the two young ladies thirteen, 


although they were kept so close, they got to || 
hear many things making them think that 


their father was not so poor as he always said. 
For servants will talk: at that time not one 


isingle bit of furniture had been bought since 


the old lawyerdied. The carpets were worn 
out and patched one with another, like a 
patchwork quilt. In the living rooms, they 
made up with odd sets of chairs ; and he'd 
patch the broken windows with paper himself, 
They got rid of servants until they had only 
two oldish women in the house beside the 
farm servants. They used to dine at one 
o’clock, in what was the servant’s hall, on a 


long deal table ; and I’ve known them sit | 


down day after day to a dish of potatoes, 
chosen from the best of those kept for the 
pigs (the best of all went to market), with 
one egg and one rasher of bacon a-piece, and 
dry brown-bread. The flitches and hams, 
and all that could be, were locked up in 
the -store-room, and the Squire kept the 
keys and gave out daily what he thought was 
wanted. As for the young ladies, when they 
were big enough, they were dressed in their 
mother’s dresses as long as they would last. 
I have seen them shivering in a cold October 
day for want of a shawl or a cloak when he 
had three or four locked up in _ the 
great wardrobe ; but the Squire said it was 
too soon to begin warm clothes in October. 
No matter what kind of weather, we never 
began fires until the ninth of November. 
One Saturday just before Christmas—it 
was Master Rupert’s seventeenth birthday— 
not that they kept any birthdays—the 
Squire went to Christmas fair with me to 
sell a lot of bullocks, the best he ever had, 
fed on the summer’s grass in the park. An 
hour after we were gone, Master Rupert 
called his brothers and sisters into the hall 
that was never used, and there he had got 
roaring fire in the grate. Old Jenny Crookit, 
who told me the story, said he shouted out 
like a madman, “ Look here, children, I have 
got orders to give you a treat on my birtb- 
day. Here’s wine.” And so there were 
several cobwebbed bottles. 
broken into the vault. 
turkeys ready for the gridiron. 


I will show you something.” He went out 





——— 


He must have | 
“ Here are fowls and | 
Georgy, | 
creep over any hedge on horseback, to avoid | Molly, and you, Dame Crookit, help to make | 
a turnpike. Many a time at a crowded|a good broil ; and while you are doing that, | 
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of the room, and returned dressed in a com-| 


plete set of new clothes, like a farmer’s son 
riding to market. He was very tall and 
strong of his age, and handsome. Grand he 
did look, with a red flush on his cheek and a 
strange, wild look in his eye. The children 
shouted with pleasure and surprise. Then 
says he, “ Dame Crookit, I am going ona jour- 
ney—along journey. The king has sent for me, 
and I must give you all afeast such as we 
read of in story-books before I go.” So 
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| But he did strike him again and again, 
rizht across his face, until the blood flew. 

In one minute, before I could step between 
_ them, the son, who was a head taller than his 
| father, had him in his arms pinioned, snatched 
| out of his other hand the big black pocket- 
book he always carried, and then full of the 
| price of twenty bullocks, burst it open over 
| the fire, shook out the notes into the crackling 
flames, then threw the book into the embers 
‘and put his heel upon it. Some of the notes 


they all set to work, and cooked; feasted, and | flew burning, like evil spirits, up the chimney; 
laughed, and rejoiced, and he the loudest of| the rest were ashes in an instant. 


them all. When they had done, he called in 
all the labourers that were in the cattle-yards 
and round the house, and made them drink 
his health and a pleasant journey. “ Drink,” 
he said, “the wine won't hurt you; it’s old; 
it has lain in the cellar ever since my grand- 
father died, and long before that. If you 
don’t like wine here’s rum marked on the 


| “There!” he cried, “there! That’s how 
I should like to serve all your cursed money— 
|it is your curse and ours.” 

| Before the Squire could recover himself 
|Master Rupert was gone. We heard a clat- 
|tering in the yard of horses’ feet. I ran 
|to the window, and saw him by the light 
‘of the moon gallop down the avenue on 


| ¢ask, ninety years old.” So you may believe | his gray colt, that he must have had all 


they all drank. He made the men go out 
and fetch in more logs and pile up such a 
fire as had not been seen for many a year. 
Then he said, “ Come, my friends, I will sing 
you a song.” So he sung first one and then 
another ballad—all mournful ditties that 
made the lasses weep—he was always a fine 
singer. Many a time he has rode before me 
when he was a child, and sung all the way 
through the park. His beautitul voice went 


ringing through the empty halls, and wind- 


ing up the stairs, where the cow-boys hung 
listening. 

He was in the middle of a ballad— 
we could hear the last verse as we came 
up the avenue. “ What’s that?” said 
the Squire. For the house was always 
mute as an empty church. When we 
turned into the stable-yard the flames of 
the hearth-fire flashed out through the 
dusty, cobwebed window. “Good heavens!” 
he cried; “the house is on fire!” Next, 
as he hurried along the passage came the 
gabble of cheerful voices. He flung open 
wide the heavy door, and cried, in a voice 
of dismay and rage, “ What's all this ? 
Who dared do this?” 

“Tt was I, father,” said Rupert, stepping 
forward, looking flushed and even still more 
fierce than his father. “It was I who did it 
all. I am going to leave you, sir, on a long 
journey, and thought I should like to give 
my brothers and sisters and old friends one 
farewell feast after years of starvation ; and 
if you grudge it me, why then you can 
deduct it from my share of my mother’s 
fortune, which you must pay when I come 


| of age.” 
“Villain! It’s false. You’ve not a shilling | 


unless you’ve robbed me.” And he raised 
his whip to strike him. 


“Don’t strike me,” said Master Rupert, 


stepping back apace, and turning from red to | 


white ; “don’t strike me, or you'll repent it 
for many a long day.” 


jready saddled. We never saw him again. 
The Squire took to his bed and lay there 
inigh a week, scarce eating anything. I 
|tended on him myself. I could hear him 
| groan as I passed his door; but, when I came 
{in he looked just as usual, pale and hard and 
‘grim. You could never tell what he meant 
| by his face. 
| Some said he fretted for his son; others 
| said it was for the money Master Rupert had 
| burned, and the loss of the gray colt, the best 
|he’d bred. Anyhow he said no word, but got 
jup at the end of the week, moiling and 
striving, and screwing, and grinding worse 
|than ever. I think myself he loved Master 
| Rupert, for all his hard lines to him ; for, once 
—when his son had been gone six months—I 
found him in the old lawyer’s study standing 
looking at two pictures—one of himself, 
taken when he was about ten years old, and 
another of Rupert when he was seven or 
eight, drawn for his grandfather by some 
foreign artist. I heard him mutter to him- 
self, ‘so changed”; and I half fancied there 
was a tear in his eye. But turning him 
sharp round on me, he said grimlike, “Could 
any one believe that pretty child could have 
turned out such a villain, to rob his poor old 
father? What?” he cried to me, as I mut- 
tered something—for the boy was my fa- 
vourite— do you defend him ¢” 

“ Master Rupert was not a villain,” says I, 
“if it was the last word I was ever to speak.” 
And with that I threw down the sample of 
wheat I had brought, went out, and never 
went near him all day. But he could not do 
without me. So the next time I had to go to 
| him, he took no more notice. 

When we came to settle with the miller 
who took part of our corn aud sent us meal, 
we found that he had paid Master Rupert 
cash for a brood mare that used to be called his, 
Before that time the Squire had taken care 
of the money, as he said for them, of any 
calves or lambs sold belonging to the children, 
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Two years afterwards a son of the head 
ploughman that had gone to sea wrote to his 
mother, saying he had met Master Rupert in 
Calcutta, dressed in cavalry uniform ; that he 
knew him in a minute, although he was 
very much altered. But that Master Rupert 
denied his name, and refused to own to ever 
having seen Bob Colter before. But Bob 
was quite clear that it was the young Squire. 
I went and told my master, who said 
nothing at the time, but it seems set to 
work with his London friends to buy Master 
Rupert out. I did not know this at 
the time. Long afterwards, when the Squire 
fell sick of the illness he died of, I found 
the letters under his pillow. First, there 
was a letter from some one in India, 
saying that they had seen the soldier 
Thomas Rupertson, of the fiftieth K. O. 
Light Cavalry, and that he had entirely 
denied that he had any parents living, or 
that he had any pretensions to be a gentle- 
man; and further said he should enter 
some other regiment immediately if bought 
out. There was another letter, saying that, 


since the first had been written, private | 
Thomas Rupertson had died of a wound | 


received in a fight with some mounted 
robbers. And the chaplain enclosed a lock 
of his hair, and a portrait made on some- 
thing like glass, only tough, by an Indian. 
Poor lad! it was the very moral of him ; 


though the thick dark moustaches and the| 


fierce look was very different to when he 


used to go shepherding with me on his 
rough pony. 
Master Rupert’s going 


was only the be- 
ginning of our troubles. 


Every year the Squire seemed to grow} 


richer. He could not help it ; for, though the 
home-farm was miserably managed, he spent 
nothing to speak of, and was saving up his 
rents, and laying them out every year on in- 
terest. 


sides the day, when he was not busy in the 
farm, looking over parchments and counting 
up money, and packing it up to take to the 
Blexborough Bank. 

‘ The young ladies were growing up; but 
he only seemed to notice them by fits and 
starts. 
skulked out of the way, and only spoke in 


whispers, or just Ay and Nay, before him, | 


though they could laugh loud enough behind 
his back,—joking with the lads who made 
an excuse to call when they knew the 
Squire was at market or bank. Oh, but they 
were bonny lasses, with colour like roses! but 
strange and wild in their way as any young 


jillies, and no one to look after them,—scam- | 


pering about the park on their ponies, with 
their hair flying about their ears, and just an 
old shawl or a horse-rug round their feet, 
instead of a habit ; or playing hide-and-seek 
round the old hall. They were at the age 
when sorrow and sad thoughts soon pass. So 
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People came to him from all parts to | 
borrow money ; and he sat up all night be-| 


They were afraid of him, always | 


(Conducted by 
poor Rupert was forgotten, except on winter 
evenings round the fire. 

Well, one day they were both missing: they 
had gone off and married two wild fellows, law- 
yer’s clerks—not bad-looking chaps though 
—who got acquainted with them in the park 
while coming backwards and forwards to 
raise money on writings for their master, 
lawyer Johns,—Jesuit Johns they called him. 
It was a sad business. First, the husbands 
sued the Squire for their wives’ share of their 
mother’s fortune; then, when they got it, 
and found it not to be so much as they 
expected, they ill-used the poor things. 
Langston, that married Miss Georgy, gave 
up the law and opened a public-house, where 
all the racing and sporting fellows from the 
High Moor training grounds used to go ; and 
poor Miss Georgy, that always had a spirit of 
her own, when Langston got in the way of 
beating her, ran off with Captain Lurtcher 
of the Lancers, the steeple-chase rider. What 
became of her afterwards I don’t know ; but 
they did say that she died in a London work- 
house. Miss Maria, the fair one, was always 
a meek spirit; and when she found that Mr. 
Sam Woods had only married her for her 
money, she fretted away to a shadow, and 
soon faded away altogether. 

The next that left us was Master Norman, 
the spoiled darling. He was a keen hand from 
'a child, and would take anything he could 
lay his hands on. He cheated at marbles; 
was never so happy as when he couhl get a 
few halfpence and play pitch-and-toss with 
the farm lads or the postilions down at the 
Flying Childers. He took to betting by going 
on the sly to his brother-in-law Langston’s 
public-house. How he got the money we 
could not tell; but he came to be a regular 
blackleg before he had a beard, at every 
race he could steal away to. He finished 
by breaking open the Squire’s desk, when it 
was full of the price of the wheat-stacks, and 
going off to Doncaster, where we heard he 
won a sight of money. He never showed 
again until he was come of age. Then he 
drove up, dressed like a lord, in a curricle, 
with two men servants, a bulldog, and a 
black-faced blackguard-looking dandy fellow 
\alongside of him. The Squire was getting 
feeble then, but more fond of money than 
‘ever. Norman frightened him so, that he 
was glad to give him more than his share 
|of his mother’s fortune down on the nail, to 
\get rid of him. When he heard what had 

become of his sisters, the boy cursed and 
| swore awfully. From what his groom suid, 
it seemed as if he had brought the black-look- 
|ing dandy to marry one of his sisters. His 
last words were to warn the Squire that he 
should be back in a year for more cush. 
But he never came; for he was upset and 
| killed coming from Newmarket spring meet- 
ing, the year before we heard of Mr. Rupert’s 
death. 

So there was none left Lut Mr. Charles, 


ail 





























| ders, walking up and down the terrace, deep 
| in talk, every Sunday. 


| their walk in the long gallery, and so save 
| fire. 
_ bit of bacon, or perhaps a rabbit caught in 


| and set up in business for himself, and, 


_ used to glisten again when he heard what 


| Charles asked him one night. 


_ boy, thousands!” he said, and then went 


|| faster than ever. 


| looks on Sundays, and I noticed that, when- | 
| Money. 


| and the Squire at something like high! 
| words; anyhow, Mr. Charles’s voice was | 


| Scoundrels, thieves ! 
| penny. 
| Lcould not catch the last word; but Mr. 
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who was always a quiet, careful lad, and had 
persuaded the Squire to let him go into the 
Blexborough bank, where they were glad 
enough to have him. So he used to be there 
all the week, and come up on Sundays, walk- 
ing the ten miles, unless he could get a cast 
in a gig, and going back the Monday with 
me in the market cart. He was the very 
same sort as the Squire, but not such a spirit. 
You might see the old man and the young} 
one, with a very old look and stooping shoul- 


Sometimes they 
stopped and looked over printed papers Mr. 
Charles would bring out of his pocket. If 
the weather was too rough, they would take 


Then they would sit down to dine off a 


the park, or any cheap mess, and all the time | 
their tongues went slowly, steady on,—but. 
never about anything that I could hear but 
just money, money, money. 


After a while, Mr. Charles left the bank, 


according to what we heard, grew won-| 
dertully rich. Then there came a time of 
plans of American mines, where the orchids 
came from, and canals, railroads, and all 
sorts of schemings. The old Squire’s eyes 


asight of money Mr. Charles was likely to 
make. He used to say, when Mr, Charles 
was getting ready on the hall-steps to go| 
home on Sunday nights, “Good boy, good | 
boy ; if all your speculations come off right, | 
you'll have all I have.” 

“How much may that be, father?” Mr. | 


The old man’s eyes glistened, and he rubbed 
his hands together gleefully. “Thousands, 


back into the parlour, rubbing his hands | 


After a while, however, things changed 
very much. Mr. Charles lost his cheerful | 
ever he came, the old Squire grew black and 
pinched about the nose and mouth, as he| 
always did when any one asked him for, 
It seemed to me that Mr. Charles’s 
speculations had not come off right. 

Well, one Sunday—it was in November 
—for the first time I heard Mr. Charles 


raised. So I stood in the shade of the 
long gallery door, and heard the Squire say, 
“a 

Give my hard-earned money to a pack of 
No, Charles, no; not a 
It will be better for you to” 


harles screamed, “Never!” in such a voice 
as I did not forget, and heard in my dreams 
often after. They ceased then, but began 





| again after supper, with the doors closed. 


The next morning, I went to call Mr. Charles, 
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as usual, to go with me in the market-cart to 
town. Hisdoor was fast. Iknocked. Noanswer. 
Something misgave me, so I got one of the 
boys to climb up to the window with a 
ladder, and get in by breaking a pane. As 
soon as the boy got in, he began to holloa 
and shriek, so J put my shoulder to the 
door, and burst it in. Sure enough poor 
Mr. Charles had hung himself and was dead 
and cold. He’d never been a-bed, but sat 
up, writing and tearing up papers. I could 
just read a half a dozen times written over 
“ Bankrupt — Beggar—My poor wife.” I 
never knew he was married before. 

It seemed that the poor lad had been un- 
fortunate in business; had lost more than he 
could pay, and been driven to desperation by 
the Squire refusing to let him have the money 
he wanted to go on with out of the million 
he said he was worth. I went straight to the 
old man, and said that I could not stay in 
such a house any longer. He never said a 
word good or bad, but just stiffened himself 
up, and waved me out of the room. 

What he felt no one knows ; but, after this 
last son’s suicide, he seemed to grow harder 
and harder. The very next day he ordered 
a distress to be put in on two poor tenants 
that had lost all their stacks by fire, and 


| turned them out into the snow. 


Of course there was an inquest and a great 
noise about the Squire killing his son for want 


|of a thousand pounds, or so, and he rolling 


in riches. But, before much could be said or 
done, having cold at the funeral, he died 
without saying a word, and before a doctor 
or a lawyer or a parson could be brought to 
him. He left four wills, but none of them 
signed, 

They put me in charge of the property, 
and I had it for years, until they took the 
As soon as his 
death was known there were claimants in all 
directions. It seems Mr. Charles was pri- 


| vately married, and had a family by one of 


the dairy-maids. She married Jesuit Johns, 
the lawyer’s son for her second husband, and 
Mr. Norman had a wife ; but there were some 
doubts whether she had not another husband 
living when she married Mr. Norman. And 
the two sons-in-law, Langston and Woods, 
made their claims; and a Mr. Blang, a won- 
derful Indian lawyer, set up for some yellow 
children of Mr. Rupert’s, and showed a cam 
marriage; so there was plenty of heanaaeal 
At it they all went, hammer and tongs, 
before all the courts, and were at me every 
week to swear one paper or another. 

How they settled it I don’t know, but the 
place all tumbled down, except the walls, 
before the railway came through it, and now 
I see by this bill, that it is to be sold in lots 
by order of the Court of Chancery. 

I gave up the charge two years ago, to go 
and live with my married daughter, down 
south, and as I’m travelling back to spend 
Christmas with my son, the first thing I see 
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here is this last memorial of the old place, 
where I learned that it is content and not 
riches that makes folks happy. 





NOSTRADAMUS. 


A Frencu writer, M. Bareste, published, 
about fifteen years ago, a book called Nostra- 
damus. It contained a life of that calum- 
niated sage, and dwelt with considerable 
unction on the prophecies by which his hero 
had achieved his reputation, and maintained 
the exactness of their fulfilment in a great 
many instances, not without an apparent 
conviction that some of his foretellings would 
yet come to pass. There is always great 
difficulty in ascertaining the date of these 
predictions. From time to time insertions 
take place. Events are plainly prophesied 
after they have occurred, and great ingenuity 
is used to twist events into an accordance 
with prophecy when the opposite process is 
ineffectual or difficult. 

But as M, Bareste’s book was published so 
long ago, and we have the date before our 
eyes, we cannot run any risk of being imposed 
on if a prediction, printed at that time, has 
received its completion since, Whether Nos- | 
tradamus wrote down his prophecies in 
fifteen hundred and fifty-five or not does not 
matter—nor whether another famous inspec- 
tor of the future, of the name of Olivarius, | 
saw visions and dreamed dreams in fifteen | 
hundred and forty-two, gives us no uneasi- | 
ness. We see certain things recorded as being | 
anciently foretold in a volume printed in the | 
first style of modern typography, in eighteen 
hundred and forty, and we don’t care whether 
they were anciently foretold or not; we are 
satisfied with the knowledge that they are, 
at all events, as ancient as the publication of 
the book containing them. They were written | 
before the event—for they were printed before 
the event—read before the event, and utterly 
unbelieved and forgotten; all before the 
event. Not that we consider M. Bareste 
either a prophet or an impostor. He may 
believe or not in the unadulterated condition 
of the Quatrains of Nostradamus, and the 
more distinct enunciations of Maistre Dieu- 
donné Noél Olivarius. We believe, and that 
is quite enough, in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty, and on seeing the difference be- 
tween that and eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, we cannot deny that some person, be he 
who he may, had an amazingly clear percep- 
tion of what is going on just now—not that 
the prophecy is fulfilled—but the curtain 
is drawing up —the first act is begun, and 
the principal personages have taken their 
places on the stage. Let our readers judge 
for themselves, and first of Nostradamus. 





Nostradamus, the Latinised form of the} 
French surname, Notredame, was born at| 
St. Remi in Provence, in fifteen hundred and | 


three. Originally of a Jewish stock, his! 
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|the horoscopes of her sons. 


{Conducted by 


law and medicine, and the young Michael, 
for that was his name, soon distinguished 
himself by his skill and learning. Having 
lost his wife at an early age, he tried to 
distract his grief by travelling in foreign 
lands. He visited Italy among other places, 
where Leo the Tenth was physically and 
metaphorically placing the head of St. Peter 
on the shoulders of Jupiter; and having 
seen enough of Rome to inspire him with a phi- 
losophic knowledge of the speedy diminution 
of Papal power, he returned to France after 
an absence of twelve years, married a second 
time, and became illustrious for his infallible 
prescriptions against fever and the plague. A 
man of a poetic temperament—with morbid 
views of life—pursued with unrelenting ani- 
mosity by his professional rivals, and driven 
for occupation in the solitude to which his 
pride compelled him, to the mystical writings 
of the time and his own meditations, he soon 
became persuaded that he was in possession of 
marvellous gifts. We do not suppose he was 
a wilful deceiver. There is sufficient in his 
history and circumstances to account for the 
exaltations of his mind without having re- 


| course to the theory of his being a cheat. He 


collected his predictions in fifteen hundred 
and fifty-five. They are written in very 
obscure quatrains from which, in general, it 
would not be difficult to make out any mean- 
ing one chose. But the success of the book 
was extraordinary. The small town of Salon 
in which he resided was besieged by illustri- 
ous visitors, ‘Catherine de’ Medicis sent 
for him to court, and employed him to draw 
A second edition 
was called for in fifteen hundred and fifty- 
eight, and the apparent fulfilment of one of 
the principal prophecies in the following 
year, placed him at the summit of his fame. 
This fortunate coincidence was the death of 
the king—Henry the Second—in consequence 


}of a wound received in a tilting match with 
| Montgomery. 
|astrologer of Salon. 


This event, enriched the 
Here is the quatrain, 
and four more misty lines it is difficult to 
imagine. Yet, through the mist, certainly 
looms a golden visor, a wound to the eye, 
and a death 


Le lion jeune le vieux surmontera 

En champ bellique par singulier duel 5 
Dans cage d’or les yeux lui crévera, 

Deux plaies une, puis mourir, mort crucile! 


The lion young the old lion shall reverse 
In single combat in the warlike plain, 
Within a cage of gold, his eyes shall pierce, 
Two wounds in one, then die, O, death of pain! 


Notwithstanding the obscurity, and the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between the lion con- 
quering and the lion subdued, the prediction 
was hailed at once as a proof of Nostra- 
damus’s superhuman powers, and kings and 
princes were proud to visit the divinely- 


family had devoted itself to the sciences of! gifted man. The Duke of Savoy and his wife 
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made a pilgrimage to Salon, and Charles the 
Ninth sent him a purse of two hundred 
golden crowns. But crowns and reputation 
could not prolong the philosopher’s days. He 
died in fifteen hundred and sixty-six, and is 
supposed, or was lately supposed by his 
fellow-citizens of Salon, to have merely pre- 
tended to die, but to be in reality comfortably 
sitting up in his tomb, with pen, ink, and 
candles, and surrounded with his books of 

ramarie. The epitaph, however, above him, 
Tolaven solemnly the fact of his death ; and 
in this instance even an epitaph probably 


NOSTRADAMUS, 





speaks the truth. But living or dead, little 
or nothing was Leard of Nostradamus except 
in the Lives of the Astrologers, and some- 
times even in the Histories ot Imposture, till 
he was suddenly reinstated in all his glory 
in eighteen hundred and four. The prophets 
began to be honoured, and in that year it is 
certain that a copy of the Centuries, as they 
were called, of Nostradamus, was presented 
to Napoleon. There also fell into his hands 
a volume purporting to have been written 
by a certain Maistre Noél Olivarius, a con- 
temporary of Nostradamus, which, if it is 
authentic, puts the powers of his more 
famous countryman to shame. Its date was 
fifteen hundred and forty-two. It was dis- 


covered in seventeen hundred and ninety- 
three, in the midst of a large pile of volumes 
condemned to the flames by the enlightened 
Montaguards, who were desirous of putting 


an end to the very memory of priests and 
nobles and kings. A valorous gentleman of 
the name of Frangois de Metz, having no 
fear of Montagnard vengeance before his 
eyes, and scarcely believing that the liberty 
of his country depended on the destruction of 





a little duodecimo, bound in vellum, and 
written in the crankiest of hands and palest 
of inks, rescued it from the revolutionary 
flames, and found it to consist of a great | 
number of prophecies about all manner of 
subjects, and particularly one which it needed 
no very brilliant interpreter in the first years 
of this century to refer to the great soldier 
on the throne. What became of this mar- 
vellous prediction all the time from its rescue 
from the Montagnard fire till it appeared at 
the Tuileries, we are not told. In what state 
was it when it met the despot’s eyes? Up 
to what point of his history did the prophecy 
at that time extend? It is not likely that a 
prophet in livery, which the modern sooth- 
sayer probably was, would go beyond the 
establishment of the empire, or dwell on 
Moscow and Waterloo. But there seems 
little reason to doubt that the prediction, as 
it exists at present, was printed in eighteen 
hundred and fifteen. It was inserted in the 
Memoirs of Josephine (editions of eighteen 
hundred and twenty and eighteen hundred 
and twenty-seven), and stretched its glance 
far into the future; for it clearly foresaw the 
revolution of eighteen hundred and thirty, | 
the expulsion of Louis Philippe, and the! 
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accession, prosperity, and finally the death 
of- some one whom the reader may fix on 
for himself. 

Even if the whole story was a mystification 
at first, how shall we account, we repeat, for 
the latter part of the pretended ancient 
manuscript, when we read it in a book pub- 
lished in eighteen hundred and forty 1— 
years before the time of Louis Napoleon— 
while the most sagacious of monarchs was 
writing out in text hand, for all generations of 
kings and governors, the difference between 
cunning and wisdom ; but seemed as firm in 
his seat as if honour and courage had finally 
disappeared from the heart of France. How 
are we to account, we say, for the enigmatical, 
but very unmistakeable foreshadowing of 
events going on before our eyes? Whether 
the foreshadowing was cast from the magic 
lanthorn of Nostradamus or Olivarius, or the 
magic mirror of some seer of visions in the 
palmy days of Louis Philippe; take what 
date we choose—whether eighteen hundred 
and four as M. Bareste does, or eighteen 
hundred and fifteen as recorded proofs invite 
us—the fact of its being an actual prediction 
cannot admit of a doubt. But to make clear 
its connection with France and her fortunes, 
it will be necessary to give the whole pro- 
phecy ; and as we submit the matter to the 
critical decision of the reader, we will 


{give it in as close a translation as we can 


of the ancient language in which Olivarius 
delivered it. 


Gallic Italy will see, far from her bosom, the birth 
of a supernatural being. That man will come out, 
quite young, from the sea; will come to acquire 
tongue and manners among the Celtic Gauls; will 
open, still young, through a thousand obstacles, among 
the soldiers, a path, and will become their first chief. 
That winding path will leave him many griefs. He 
will come to war near his native land for a lustre or 
more, Beyond the sea will be scen warring with great 
glory and valour, and will subdue afresh the Roman 
world, 

Will give laws to the Germans, will pacify the 
troubles and fears of the Gallic Celts, and will then be 
named not king but imperator by grand enthusiasm of 
the people. 

Will battle in all parts of the empire; will chase 
princes, and lords, and kings for two lustres or more. 
Then he will call to life new princes and lords, and, 
speaking on his estrade (raised dias), shall cry, “O! 
sidera—O ! sacra!” Will be seen with an army num- 
bering forty-nine times twenty thousand foot soldiers, 
armed, who will carry arms and horns of iron. He 
will have seven times seven thousand horses, mounted 
by men who will carry, in addition to the former, 
great lance or sword and body-armour of brass. He 
will have seven times seven thousand men who will 
play terrible machines, and will vomit sulphur and fire 
and death. The total amount of his army will be 
forty-nine times twenty thousand men. Will bear in 
his right hand an eagle, sign of the victory to win, 
Will give many countries to nations, and to each one 
peace. Will come into the great city, ordaining many 
great things, buildings, bridges, harbours, aqueducts, 
canals: will do, himself alone, by great riches, as much 
as a Roman, and all in the dominion of the Gauls, 
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Will have two wives; and one son. Will go warring 
to where the lines of longitude and latitude cross, 
fifty-five months. There, his enemies will burn with 
fire the great city, and he will enter these and depart 
from thence with his men, from under ashes and great 
ruins ; and his men, having no longer either bread or 
water, through great and extreme cold, will be so unfor- 
tunate that two-thirds of his army will perish, and, 
moreover, the half of the remainder, being no longer 
in his dominion. 

Then the great man, abandoned, betrayed by his 
friends, will be chased in his tarn with great loss near 
to his native soil by the great European population. 
Tn his place will be put the kings of the old blood of 
the Capet. 

He, forced into exile in the sea from which he eame 
so young, and near to his native soil, remaining for 
eleven moons with some of his men, true friends and 
soldiers, and not amounting to more than seven times 
seven times seven times two times in number. Im- 
mediately the eleven moons are past, will he and his 
men take ship and set foot on the Celto-Gallic land. 

And he will march to the great city, where is 
seated the king of the old blood of the Capet, who 
rises, flees, carrying with him royal ornaments. Puts 
kings in his ancient domination. Gives his people 
many admirable laws. 

Then, cleared away again by a threefold European 
population (par trinité population Européenne) after 
three moons, and the third of a moon. The king of 
the old blood of the Capet is put back in his place ; 
and he, believed to be dead by his people and soldiers, 
who during that time will keep his memorials on their 
breasts, The Celts and Gauls, like tigers and wolves, 
will devour each other. The blood of the old king of 
the Capet will be the plaything of black treasons, The 
discontented will be deceived, and by fire and sword 
put to death; the lily maintained; but the last 
branches of the old blood still menaced. 

So they will quarrel among themselves. 


Up to this point the prophecy seems to point 
to the fortunes of Napoleon, the old Bourbons, 
and the commencement of Louis Philippe’s 
reign. But now comes the end of it. After 


the mutual animosity of the old and young| 


blood of the Capet, and the discontent of the 
French nation, we may suppose ourselves ar- 
rived at the end of eighteen forty-eight. 


Then a new combatant will advance towards the 
great city, He will bear lion and cock on his 
armour. Then the lance will be given him by a great 
prince of the East. (Ainsi la lance lui sera donnée 
par grand prince d’Orient. ) 

He will be marvellously seconded by the warlike 
people of Gaul, who will unite themselves to the 
Parisians to put an end to troubles ; collect soldiers, 
and cover themselves with branches of olives, 

Still warring with such glory seven times seven 
moons, that a threefold European population, with 
great fear, and cries, and tears, offer their sons in 
hostage ; bend beneath laws sound, just, and beloved 
by all. 


The new combatant, whoever he is, who 
comes in so apropos to put an end to civil 
dissension, is evidently supported by the sol- 
diers—no less than by the people of Gaul—he 
bears for his cognizance a lion and a cock ; 


which, without any great stretch of inge- 
| nuity, may be taken to represent an alliance 
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between France and England; and, immedi- 
ately on this being arranged, a lance is given 
him by the great prince of the Orient. We 
may venture to interpret this, “a cause of 
war is furnished to the allied Lion and Cock, 
by the Sultan of Turkey.” 

The war we are sorry to see is to last longer 
than we hoped : it is not to be concluded till 
the entire submission and humiliation of | 
three European states, and that is not to 
occur for forty-nine months. However, the 
triumphant conclusion will justify any little 
delay, and we only regret that the indemnity 
for the expenses of the war is not more dis- 
tinetly expressed. But the sons deposited 
as hostages will give the allies an immense 
power over the royalties of Berlin, Vienna, 
and Petersburg, 

External glory is, however, to be followed 
by great calamities at home. Peace is only 
to endure for twenty-five moons, 


In Lutetia (Paris) the Seine, reddened with blood 
(the consequence of struggles to the death) will widen 
its bed with ruin and mortality. ‘New seditions of | 
discontented maillotins (factions). Then they will be 
chased from the palace of the kings by the man of | 
valour; and afterwards the immense Gauls declared 
by all people the great and metropolitan nation. 

And he, saving the ancient remains of the old 
blood of the Capet, rules the destinies of the 
world, makes himself sovereign council of every 
nation and people ; lays foundation of fruit without 
end—and dics.” 





Let every one decide what all this means 
for himself. We cannot profess that we are 
altogether pleased with the prospect. But 
time will show. 


TARDY JUSTICE. 


In the year of erace sixteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, Lawrent Guillemott d’Anglade, 
lived in a fine house in the Rue Royale, at 


| Paris, near the Bastille. He and his wife 
lived in great style, kept their carriage, played 
|high, talked incessantly of their high birth 
and family estate, appeared to have plenty 
of money—which they lent occasionally upon 
| good security—and, on the strength of their 
|own representations obtained entrance into 
| the society of some of the best houses in Paris. 
| For the rest, they were a worthy, respectable 
| couple, like hundreds of others; their only 
'sin being that they gave themselves out for 
being much richer and grander than they 
| actually were ; M.d’Anglade being a man of 
\low birth and very moderate means. This 
was the beginning of all the sorrows that 
afterwards befel them. 
M. d’Anglade and his wife oecupied the 
' greater part of the house; but, as is general 
|in Paris, there were other inmates. <A cer- 
tain Count and Countess de Montgommeri 
occupied the ground-floor and the rooms 
above. The ground-floor consisted of three 
rooms, which all opened into a long corridor, 
| at one end of which was the porte-cochére of 


me 
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the court-yard, and at the other a staircase 
leading to the rooms upon the first-floor, 
where there was a small inner closet or strong 


seemed to be closed ; the abbé having double- 
locked it with his ewn hands, at the key 
had never been out ¢f his possession. All the 
room, Here the count and countess kept|servants remarked the fact also, but at the 
their money and jewels. The Abbé Frangois | moment it did not, singular to state, make 
Gagnard, the count’s almoner, a page, and a/much impression on them, Supper was 
valet-de-chambre, slept in one of the three | served to the count and countess in the salle- 
| rooms on the ground-floor. Another was the | &-manger, and they were still at table when 
salle-A-manger, and the one which opened | their neighbour, d’Anglade, came home, at 
|| from it served for different purposes. eleven o'clock, accompanied by the Abbés de 
A friendly acquaintance soon sprung up| Fleury and de Villais, who had supped with 
between the d’Anglades and the Montgom-| him at the house of la Présidente Robert. 
meries. Soon after he entered the house, the | Finding the count and countess were re- 
|| Count de Montgommeri received a large | turned,they all went in,and presently Madame 
|| sum of money, partly louis-d’ors, some of|d’Anglade joined them. After a lively con- 
which were quite new and others au cordon, | versation they all separated for the night, and 
or old ones. The remainder of the money | everything seemed as usual, 
was in thirteen bags, each bag containing a| The next morning, the Count de Mont- 
thousand francs ; also there was a bag con-| gommeri discovered that he had been robbed. 
taining eleven thousand five hundred livres | ‘fhe lock of his strong box had been forced, 
in Spanish pistoles, All this money, to-| and everything it contained had been carried 
gether with a magnificent pearl necklace! away. 
estimated to be worth four thousand livres,| He of course made a complaint to the 
was secured in a strong coffer, and the lieutenant-criminel of the chitelet; who, with 
coffer was carefully placed in the small inner | the procureur du roi and the commissary of 
closet we have mentioned. The d’Anglades | police, lost no time in repairing to the spot. 
| knew all this, and had recommended an in- | On examination they declared the robbery to 
vestment for his money to the count. One have been committed by some one upon the 
day M. de Montgommeri and his wife agreed | premises, and decided upon searching the 
to go and spend a few days at their country | whole house. D’Anglade and his wife re- 
house of Ville Vousin near Mont |’Hére, and | quested that their own apartments should be 
| invited their neighbours, the d’Anglades, to the first examined. Strict scrutiny was made, 
accompany them. They accepted the invi-| but nothing could be discovered in the rooms 
tation; but subsequently made some frivolous they inhabited. The officers proceeded to 
| excuse for remaining at home. The count! the attics, Madame d’Anglade excused her- 
and countess set off on Monday the twenty-! self from accompanying them upon the plea 
second of September sixteen hundred and/of sudden faintness. Up to the attics the 
eighty-seven, and gave out that they should officers went; and, concealed in an old 
return the following Thursday. ‘The almoner,' chest, under wearing apparel and house- 
Abbé Gagnard, and all the servants accom- linen, they found a rouleau of sixty louis 
panied them, except a femme-de-chambre,'au cordon, wrapped in a printed paper, 
named Forménie, and one lacquey. Four) which the Count de Montgommeri declared 
sewing women, employed to embroider some | was his genealogy. He also said that part of 
hangings for Madaine de Montgommeri, were | the money stolen from him consisted of louis 
also left in the house; but they were lodged | au cordon of the years sixteen hundred and 
in another part of the building. The key of| eighty-six and sixteen hundred and eighty- 
the outer door of the room on the first-floor seven. 
was confided to the femme-de-chambre ; the} When d’Anglade was questioned about 
Abbé Gagnard shut and double-locked the} this money, he stammered and could give no 
door of his room on the ground-floor ; and) account of how he came by it. He seemed in 
the family departed, considering that they|despair, and Madame d’Anglade ssid that 
This was show- | 





| 


} 


had left everything secure. 
ing a contempt for burglars that, under the 
circumstances, amounted to rashness; and 


turned home suddenly, twenty-four hours 
earlier than they had intended. ‘I'he count 
declared that his mind was troubled by the 
sight of some drops of blood which he found 
upon a table-cloth, and that he determined 
to quit Ville Vousin that moment, having a 
resentiment that something had happened. 
he abbé and the servants did not arrive 
until after him. 

The first thing that struck the abbé was, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


— of the count and countess, it had 
=— - - = _ 


finding his room-door ajar, although, daring 


they seem to have thought so, for, they re-| 


the door of the apartment of the Abbé 
| Gagnard had not been secured as it ought to 
have been, and she insisted that it should be 
likewise searched. This was done, it was 
found that money had been abstracted from 
five bags, each containing a thousand livres. 
As the Abbé Gagnard had double-locked 
the door before his departure and never 
parted with the key out of his possession, 
'this incident confirmed the suspicion that 
had settled upon d’Anglade and his wife, 
The lieutenant-criminel went so far as to 
say to d’Anglade,— 

“ Either you or I must have committed the 
robbery.” 

So convinced was he that he had secured 
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the guilty person, that he declared it useless | very black against them ; but, as the justice 
to waste time in making any further search, | of those days would on no aecount condemn 
especially as the count said he could answer |a prisoner without giving him every chance | 
for the honesty of all his own servants. of confessing his doom to be well merited, 
D’Anglade and his wife were taken for-|d’Anglade was put to the torture. The 
mally into custody; their persons were|evidence was after all only circumstantial, 
searched, and seventeen louis-d’or and a|anditwouldbe asatisfactionif hecould be made 
double pistole, Spanish money, were found in| to confess. He was put first to the torture 
d’Anglade’s purse—a circumstance which | ordinary; and, as that brought nothing, they 


strengthened the suspicion against him, as 
part of the money stolen was in pistoles. It 
came out also, that d’Anglade, who was in 
the habit of supping every night in town, 
always took the key of the street-door ; there 
being no regular porter ; but, upon the night 
on which the robbery must have been com- 
mitted, he supped at home, contrary to his 
usual custom. This crowning piece of cir- 
cumstantial evidence seemed decisive ; seals 
were placed on all the doors, and d’Anglade 


and his wife were carried off to prison,—the | 


husband was placed in the chatelet, and the 
wife in Fort l’Evéque. They were each thrown 
into a dungeon, and the gaolers were strictly 
charged to prevent them seeing or commu- 
nicating with any one. Their confinement 
was made as severe as possible. Madame 
d’Anglade, had a dangerous miscarriage, but 
it brought no amelioration to the rigour of 
her prison. 

The trial came on. 
for the prosecution. 
the count’s servants and the Abbé Gagnard, 


his almoner; and two of these witnesses| attached to a gang of forgats. 


deposed that they had seen d’Anglade near | 
the door of the abbé’s apartment just before | 
the arrival of the Count de Montgommeri. | 
Another witness swore that he knew! 
d’Anglade to be a gambler, and that he had | 
heard the Abbé Bouin call him an old) 
clothes-man ; and this tallied with the fact | 
that he lent money upon pledges. 

Another witness deposed to having heard | 


ener to the torture extraordinary, which 
rought nothing either. Asd’Anglade refused 
to confess his guilt, there was nothing to 


moment's hesitation as to his guilt), and, on 
the sixteenth of February, sixteen hundred 
and eighty-eight, he was condemned to the 
galleys for nine years : his wife was banished 


|had in the world. The five months he had 
| spent in prison, during which he had lived on 
bread and water, with nothing but damp and 
‘rotten straw for a bed, had entirely shattered 
| his constitution. Nevertheless, on being taken 
from the torture-chamber he was thrown into 


|the Chateau de la Jencelle, where he was 
He seemed 
to be at the point of death ; he declared that 


robbery, received the last sacraments with 
devotion, pardoned his enemies, and ex- 
pected death with a composure that might 
arise either from a sense of innocence or the 
prospect of a release from intense suffering. 
He recovered, however, sufficiently to depart 
for the galleys with the rest; but he was 





be done but to condemn him without a | 
confession (for of course justice never felt a | 





from Paris for a like period. Also, he was || 
sentenced to pay a fine to the king, to make | 
restitution of the stolen goods, and to pay | 
three thousand livres to the count by way of | 
compensation, which required more than he | 


the darkest and frightfulest dungeon of the | 
Witnesses were heard | Mofitgommeri tower, from which he was only 
Amongst the chief were | removed to be taken—all broken to pieces—to 


he was innocent of all knowledge of the | 


that d’Anglade had once stolen a piece of; obliged to be conveyed in a cart, and two 
ribbon, and that, before he came to live in|men were employed to lift him down every 
the Rue Royale, a quantity of silver plate} evening and lay him upon his bed of straw, 
had suddenly disappeared from the house | and to lift him again into the cart the next 
where he lodged. Many other minute facts}morning. The Count de Montgommeri, who 
came out, all tending to deepen the suspicion | was terribly afraid that the sufferings of 
against the d’Anglades, The most damaging | d’Anglade might soften the heart of justice, 
evidence, however, was gathered from his|or that death might deprive him of his 
own replies to the interrogatories concerning | revenge, was earnest in his solicitations for 
his birth and source of income. An evident | the immediate departure of d’Anglade to the 
mystery surrounded him. He prevaricated | galleys, and stationed himself upon the road 


in his answers. At last, it was made clear, 


that instead of being, as he had boasted, a gen- | 


tleman of high birth and large fortune, his 
origin was mean, and his income was not more 
than two thousand livres, although he lived 
expensively, paid for everything in ready 
money, and had money to lend out besides. 
This at once established him as a chevalier 
d’'industrie, and put an end to the sympathies 
of honest men. Added to all these facts and 
suspicions, d’ Angladeand his wife contradicted 


each other, and there were discrepancies | 


between their statements. The case looked 


by which he must pass in order to feast his 
eyes upon the spectacle of d’Anglade’s 
| misery. 

Upon the fourth of March, sixteen hundred 
and eighty-nine, d’Anglade died in the hospi- 
tal at Marseilles, four months after his arrival 
at the galleys. 

No sooner was d’Anglade dead, than 
anonymous letters began to circulate in all 
directions, in which the writer declared that 
his conscience would give him no peace 
until he declared that M. d’Anglade was 
entirely innocent of the robbery committed 
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upon the Count de Montgommeri, and that 
the real criminals were one Vincent, alias 
| Belestre, and the Abbé Gagnard, almoner to 
| the count. 
named La Comble could give important 
| evidence. 

Here was a terrible revelation! The peni- 
tent prosecutor had become horror-struck at 
the possibility of having been the means of 
subjecting an innocent man to so terrible a 
fate. He ordered a certain Degrais, (the 
same who was employed to persuade the 
poisoner, Madame Brinvilliers, to leave the 
convent, where she had taken refuge), to 
| make inquiries into the life and habits of the 
| party now accused. The result was that 
Peter Vincent, or Belestre, the first-named, 
| was discovered to be the son of a poor 
_tanner at Mans. He had enlisted as a 
soldier, under the name of Belestre, and 
| had risen to the rank of sergeant ; but had 
been tried and condemned to the galleys 
| for his share in the assassination of a 
| miller. This was his first offence. His 
| later exploits had been confined to bur- 
glary and highway robbery. After being 
very poor for a long time, and a vagabond 
besides, he had finished by purchasing an 
estate in the neighbourhood of Mans, for 
which he had paid ten thousand livres, As 
to the Abbé Gagnard, his father was gaoler 
to the prison in Mans, and the son had 
nothing to live upon when he first came 
| to Paris, except the masses he said at the 
Saint Esprit. When he entered the household 
of the Count de Montgommeri in quality 
of almoner, he was in the most abject 
poverty; but, three months after he quitted 
him, he lived in something like opulence. 
He had never been suspected of any espe- 
cial crime ; but he was intimate with Be- 
lestre. He was moreover perfectly acquainted 
with everything that passed in the count’s 
household ; and, above all, he knew that the 
count had received a large sum of money in 
the month of June, sixteen hundred and 
ene aera and he also knew where it was 

ept. 

They were both arrested. The woman La 
Comble, alias Cartant, Belestre’s mistress, 
gave evidence which was corroborated by a 
crowd of other witnesses; and it was clearly 
proved that Belestre had committed the 
robbery by means of false keys, and with the 
assistance of Gagnard. Belestre endured the 


torture without confessing anything; but! 
Gagnard had less fortitude and confessed his | 


crime. He said, too, that he was so much 
alarmed when the lieutenant-criminel was 
| examining the premises, that had he asked 
him the smallest question he should have 
confessed everything. A comfortable hearing 
for that officer ! 
The gibbet relieved the world of these 
two scoundrels, Nothing then remained to 
done, except to make amends to the 
Victim of judicial error. Letters of revision 
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It was added that a woman! 
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| were obtained. Parliament pronounced a 
| decree on the seventeenth of June, sixteen 
, hundred and ninety-three, which rehabilitated 
the memory of d’Anglade, justified the wife, 
and rescinded her sentence, condemned the 
Count de Montgommeri to make restitution of 
the money that had been adjudged to him as 
reparation for the robbery, and to pay all 
expenses besides. A collection was made in 
the court for the benefit of the daughter of 
M, and Madme. d’Anglade, which amounted 
to above a hundred thousand livres. 

But all this did not bring back poor M. 
d’Anglade to life again. 





A CITY WEED. 


Wr may not trample on thee, simple weed, 
So bravely springing in the stony way ; 
The sturdy growth of some far-wafted seed, 
Thus flourishing upon a grain of clay. 

| No gaudy colsurs flaunt around thy stem, 
| No grateful scent thy hardy foliage yields, 
But, rudely set, thou shinest like a gem, 
In hues reflected from the distant fields. 


Thou drawest nurture from the dewy skies ; 
Thou findest food upon the subtle air ; 
And sometimes may the sun rejoice thine eyes 
(For thou hast eyes) dowa in this sombre lair. 
And thou art beautiful! so firmly set 
Within the ragged crevice of a stone ; 
So strong, so resolute, so hopeful, yet 
So surely perishable, and alone. 


So shouldst thou stand, thou brave and simple heart, 
As firmly planted on thy foot of ground; 

As strong, as resolute to play thy part, 
Though stony dangers hem thee closely round. 

Perchance, brave weed, did we thy nature know, 
Rare balms and subtle virtues in thee lie ; 

Yet thy best fortune is, unharm’d to grow, 
Unknown to ripen, shed thy seed, and die. 


A LADIES’ WAREHOUSE. 


Oxtp Queen Charlotte, the benignant pa- 
\tron of literature, never allowed Madame 
D’Arblay (who had the inestimable privilege 
of mixing the Queen’s snuff and putting on 
‘the Queen’s gowns because she had written 
'a clever novel), or any of her humbler 
servants to wear silk. According to her 
rule, they might not 


Walk in silk attire. 


| As for the veil, the parasol, and the edged 
pocket-handkerchief, in which our single- 
handed maid Betty rejoices during her Sun- 
day out, such vanities, had they been possible, 
would have been set down as so many signs 
of Jacobinism, Robespierrism; fearful, revolu- 
| tionary, incendiary. 
| The notion of a sumptuary law, after the 
| model prescribed by that fearful bore, Mentor, 
in Telemachuaz, is still in favour with a good 
many well-to-do people ; but they are beaten 
by the cheapness of machinery, which has 
| swept away a crowd of prejudices and flooded 
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us with comforts and luxuries and reasons 
for not “sitting at home at ease,” 
theless, a comical example of Queen Char- 
lotte’s principles is yet extant. Squire 


a fine estate in the most rural part of 
Lancashire. Having failed in making the 
social and political world around bim stand 
still, he is obliged to be content with ruling 
over his own parish. In the squire’s servants’- 
pew on Sundays is ranged a row of serving- 
maids in the old Lancashire costume —a 
calico jacket, or Lancashire bedgown, and 
a striped lindsey-wolsey petticoat. A very 
pretty costume no doubt; and a costly one ; 
for the old-fashioned chintz, in the good old 
days, would have cost five shillings instead 
of five pence a-yard. No servant-maid is 
engaged at Raven Hall, no family allowed 
to live in the squire’s cottages, that does 
not conform in costume as well as in poli- 
tics, to the immutable Ravensburne prin- 
ciples. 

If Squire Raven’s ukase had been as 


powerful in parliament as in his own parish ;| 


if he could have settled the costumes of the 
lower classes and excluded all the produce of 
foreigners, the long line of manufacturing 
towns and villages, which, beginning a few 
miles from that green oasis of squiredom, 
Ravensburne, stretches into Yorkshire and 
across the border—clothing the naked and 


feeding the hungry, placing clean linen within | 


the reach of every labouring family—would 


have remained stagnant under the dominion | 


of the spinning-wheel, in the midst of the 
moorland deserts, over which manufacturing 
power has spread turnips and corn, sheep 
and shorthorns. 

Single examples best show what machinery 
and enterprise have done towards clothing 
the world. An accident has given us the 
opportunity of describing what machinery 
and enterprise can do to clothe womankind 
and babykind. The accident was a hunt- 
breakfast, given by Mr. Julius Lincoln (the 
celebrated paper-stainer), to Lord Drainland’s 
Hunt,—a breakfast which, for admirable pro- 
fusion and confusion of everything; from 
plain chops to Yorkshire pies; from cherry 
cordial to champagne—will long be a green 
spot in the memory of the two hundred 
guests. 
acquaintance of a stout, fresh-complexioned, 
broad-shouldered, broad-brim-hatted, scarlet- 
coated stranger. Luter in the day, acramped 
stile, unjumpable for fifteen stone, gave us the 
opportunity of turning aside, and jogging on 
leisurely together ; and so, during the rest 
of the day, we talked of horses and farming 
aloud, silently reckoning each other up. 
For my part, [ thought my new friend could 
not be a parson—parsons don’t ride in pink 
in Lancashire; nor a farmer, although very 


like a thousand-acre Lincoln Wolds man. | 
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We had the good fortune to make the | 





[Conducted by 


|his card—Mr. George Ahrab—and invited 
Never-|me to come and lunch with him any day 
|(except two hunting days), “at number ten 
| thousand, Cheapside, where his firm, Ashstock 
Raven owns the parish of Ravensburne, | 


and Ahrab, did a little business with all 
parts of the world.” 

Wanting, lately, to show a foreign friend 
the showy side of England, which does not lie 
in palaces or public places, I remembered my 
adventure, and tished out the fox-hunter’s 
eard, And this was how I found my way, 
one fine morning, to a great warehouse—a 
barrack and storehouse of commercial warfare 
on human nakedness—which modestly ob- 
trudes a narrow architectural front on Cheap- 
side, and stretches many a rood into! he length 
and breadth of the back regions of that mys- 
terious thoroughfare. 


We found Mr. Ahrab, in his brown coat 
and commercial den, deep in his correspond- 
ence,—a very different style of man from 
Ahrab mounted, top-booted, scarlet-coated, 
with no anxiety except about killing the fox; 
after a few cordial words of welcome, an in- 
timation that his dinner and my luncheon 
would be ready at one o’clock “sharp,” he put 
us under the care of a Mentor able to guide 
us on our voyage of discovery. 

We began our investigations at a counter 
of pocket-handkerchiefs. A pocket-handker- 
chief is one of the most solid signs of civilisa- 
tion—a standard waving in advance of civi- 
lised wants. Here were to be found hand- 
kerchiefs fitted for all classes ; from duchesses 
to dairymaids ; from royalty to the Lilliputian 
tenants of infants’ schools, arranged in dozens, 
—an exceptional number being worth ten 
pounds each without lace. Thirty pounds the 
dozen seemed the apex of ordinary transactions; 
thence descending, the importance of the sales 
generally increasing with the descent, were 
the cheapest description of French at eight 
shillings and sixpence, Irish cambric at one 
shilling and ninepence, and Scotch cambric 
at ninepence-halfpenny the dozen. The price 
per dozen, in all the cheaper qualities being 
considerably less than the price charged for 


a single handkerchief before steam superseded | 


hand-spinning. 

French embroidered handkerchiefs, even 
of a very cheap kind, undergo a strange 
round of voyages and travels before they 
appear at evening parties. The cambric is 
imported into London in the piece, thence 
forwarded to the branch manufactory in Glas- 
gow; there divided into proper lengths for 


handkerchiefs ; and, with a due quantity of | 


cotton-thread, are distributed among the pea- 
sant girls of Scotland and Ireland, to be 
embroidered. By this new trade of em- 
broidering handkerchiefs, petticoat borders, 
muslin dresses, and under-garments, many 
a comely lass is able to exchange the digging- 
fork for the needle. When embroidered, 


Speculation came to an end when we parted, | the cambric, no longer white as driven snow, 


and the stout stranger presented me with | 


is collected and returned to Glasgow to be | 
| 


| 
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washed and bleached. Then, marshalled in 


| dozens, it journeys back to Cheapside to be 


thence distributed 
Far as the breeze can bear the billow's foam. 


By meeting all tastes, and descending to 
pocket-handkerchiefs at a little more than 
three farthings a-piece, Ashstock, Ahrab and 
Co. manage to sell, in the course of the year, 
something like three million of them; that 
is to say rather more than three hundred 
and fifty acres of lawn and cambric; yet, 
before the spinning-jenny beat the spinning- 
wheel, a cambric pocket-handkerchief in the 


hand of a village maiden was as great a 


rarity as a pair of silk stockings in the days 
of Queen Bess. 

The boxes by which ladies, on shopping 
thoughts intent, are craftily seduced into 
buying a dozen ata time, all ready marked 
with the name Annie or Bessie, and so on 
through the alphabet, are no longer of the 
—— description. The march of luxury 

as transformed them into works of art; 


| moulded them in elegant forms, and adorned 
| them with coloured pictures of the inte- 


| Omar Pasha have had their day ; as also Alma | 


| French, with scenes from the Queen’s visit to | 


| ten shillings and sixpence each. 


resting events of the day—royal marriages 
and interviews, portraits of princesses and 
heroes, views of shipwrecks and battles. 
The Great Exhibition afforded a good many 
subjects: the Turkish alliance, the Sultan, and 


and Inkermann. At the date of our inquisito- 
rial progress, the Emperor and Empress of the 


Paris, were in high favour. The taking of| 
Sebastopol will probably follow. These boxes, | 
once given with the handkerchiefs, have now 
a distinct wholesale value of from sixpence to | 


The next step was into a snowy armoury ;| 
where a wonderful variety of embroidered 
muslins, dresses (from the Glasgow branch 
manufactory) for wedding, christening, ball, 
or any other occasion where white is im- 





| perative, were arranged in such numbers 
| as to be truly distracting. 


Full-flounced 
robes, gorgeous in their blanch extrava- 
gance of tambouring and embroidery, were to 
be had at ten and fifteen pounds each ; but, 


| the great trade is in our favourite plain 


tucked robes, of which thousands were an- 
nually distributed among our rising beauties 
at from seven to ten shillings each. Imagine 
the astonishment of our grandmothers at 
hearing of a ball-dress at half-a-guinea! We 
caleulated that Ashstock and Ahrab sell an- 


| Dually about fifty acres of muslin dresses, 
| without counting roods of cambrie collars 
| from fourpence halfpenny upwards, and miles 
| of habit-shirts, chemisettes, jabots, cuffs, 
| Sleeves, mantles, and jackets. 


Curtains for cottages were once an un- 
known luxury, unless in common calico, but 


| We found, in the muslin department, that the 


march of machinery had produced embroi- 
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sixpence per pair; while plate-glass four- 
windowed drawing-rooms could be accom- 
modated at eighteen pounds. 

Mourning—both light and deep affliction 
departments—came next; and there, amid 
crape in all shapes of dress and all degrees of 
fineness, with bugles worthy of Hamlet, we 
found that the largest trade was in servants’ 
black caps at three farthings a-piece, and 
plain linen collars at the same price. 

Marching steadily on, we successively 
passed the department of cap fronts, of cauls 
—not the natural article occasionally adver- 
tised in the Times at fifteen pounds, and 
specially recommended to sea-captains—but 
white net, supplied at fifteen pence the dozen, 
and nightcaps too, from the very plainest to 
the most insinuating that ever adorned a rosy 
morning face. In caps, not nightcaps, the 
Swedish Nightingale’s seems the favourite 
name, judging by the trade thermometer ; for 
the sale last year in white and black Jenny 
Linds was over a hundred thousand dozen, 
We roughly estimated the weight of caps of 
all kinds sold annually at this single shop 
at two hundred tons. 

Next, ribands in all the colours of the 
rainbow—of silk, satin and velvet—the best 
work of Coventry and Lyons, made the 
counters gay as flower-beds, What a delight- 
ful addition to a collar is a becoming neck- 
riband of bright harmonious colours, Parisian 
women of all grades well know. The attendant 
in this department told us, with a profes- 
sional sigh of regret, that his stock was 
very dead, as broad ribands were all the 
rage. Passing from gay ribands, a regiment 
of grave cloaks were reviewed. Cloaks 
of all materials ; cotton velvet, silk velvet, 
satin and moiré antique, cloth, in admirable 
sober colours (when shall we have a revival, 
for the streets, of the charming red riding-hood 
cloaks of our youth ?) alpacas, and mixed 
mysterious textures with names to match. 
All tastes and pockets were to be suited; 
expense-no-object could be satisfied, while the 
real use of a winter’s cloak, warmth, was 
amply fulfilled in capital woollen imitation 
of bear-skins neatly trimmed, at five shillings 
each, 

Baby linen came next; organised on a seale 
sufficiently large to provide for all the nurse- 
vies in the kingdom at a moment’s notice. 
There were doll-like shirts at sixpence, and 
also at sixteen shillings; iong robes at four 
shillings and at ten pounds each (more Scotch 
and Irish peasant embroidery); Lilliputian 
silk-embroidered merino shoes, which a 
young lady with a very new white bonnet 
pronounced perfect ducks; pincushions—those 
monuments of increasing nurseries—at from 
ninepence to a guinea; and all the other 
paraphernalia that are called into use by the 
wonder of every family, the .baby! Bas. 
sinettes, at fabulous prices, and caps of satin 


| with or without cockade, pictured babyhood 
| dered muslin curtains at two shillings and! 
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in every corner of the department. 
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The ladies’ general outfitting section came | 
very naturally close to the baby’s. The 
name describes it. As for the contents, it 
was quite plain that, if a telegraphic despatch 
announced the arrival at Southampton of 
an army of amazons a thousand strong in 
want of all the armoury of modern costume, 
there would be no hesitation in returning 
an answer of “ All right; the clothes will 
be sent down by the next train.” Every- 
thing was to be found there,“from top to 
toe, except shoes. An entire room was 
given up to those instruments of torture, 
stays. .A single brown wooden-busked rib- 
compresser was to be had at tenpence ; in- 
creasing prices ended at best French, one 
Saeioel and fifty shillings a-dozen. 

Millinery made its department very gor- 
geous in ornamental articles, the greater part 
of which puzzled our ignorance, and warned 
us not to enter into details ; but one instance 
of the development of commerce in an in- 
significant branch of trade was too curious to 
be passed over. At a certain, or rather an 
uncertain, time of life, ladies take to head- 
dresses. Some adopt false hair, some caps, 
and many used to wear particoloured skull- 
caps of Berlin wool. These have recently 
been in a great measure superseded by cer- 
tain dark-brown silky materials, manufac- 
tured into network coronets, marvellously 
resembling braided hair, and caps with pen- 
dent corkscrew curls, made of mohair, that is, 
the hair of a goat, chiefly imported from 
Syria. At first there were difficulties in the 
way of spinning and weaving mohair ; but the 
attention paid, with such remarkable success, 
to alpaca led to the study of all kinds of goats’ 
hair ; and now, more than five hundred manu- 
facturers, some of them little above the rank 
of journeymen, are engaged in supplying 
mohair head-dresses, 

Artificial flowers, English and French, 
occupy two rooms, and make them gay as the 
parterres of Paxton. English flowers have 
not, as was expected, been extinguished by 
French taste and cheapness, but continue to 
afford employment to a numerous class. But, 
asa general rule, there is no comparison be- 
tween the two in beauty. The French flower- 
maker is an artist ; the English, a mechanic, 
copying from a conventional standard; al- 
though some of the English examples showed 
that there must be brilliant exceptions. 

From French flowers at fabulous prices 
in the two extremes of cheapness and 
costliness, we returned to the principal 
department in this great warehouse, lace 
—the department which in fact has ori- 
ginvated all the rest, and led the firm in the 
course of years to consult the convenience 
of their customers, by concentrating all their 
wants and enabling them to stock a shop in 
one morning walk, under one roof. Thus 
curtains, dresses, collars, ribbons for collars, 
bracelets, brooches, flowers, feathers, cloaks, 
baby-linen, bonnets, millinery, and all the 
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rest of ladies’ apparel were added ; and, 


a Glasgow muslin manufactory became the 
colony of the parent establishment in Not- 
tingham. 

Lace is not a describable article, a few 
figures will be more expressive than any vain 
attempt to plunge intoa labyrinth of filaments. 
Roods of counters and shelves were devoted to 
every description of every country and every 
kind. France and Belgium supplied hand- 
made pillow-lace, as did our own counties of 
Bucks, Herts, and Northampton, and Devon; 
but the great trade is in machine lace and 
net from Nottingham, Honiton, and Tiverton; 
in which, besides many new uses, the finest 
descriptions are so well imitated that, at a 
yard distance, no person not in the trade, 
can tell the difference between costly fine 
hand-work and cheap machine imitation. 
The most fashionable collar at the present 
moment is Irish hand crochet, in imitation 
of ancient point lace,—the difference in price 
between the simulated and the real article 
being about shillings to guineas. Lace cur- 
tains and lace flounced robes in black and 
white have been rendered a possible luxury 
within the reach of the middle classes. Five- 
and-twenty years ago an article (in net) now 
sold for fourpence cost forty shillings a-yard. 
Changes of the same character, succeeding 
from year to year, have enabled the million to 
use goods which were once the privilege of the 
inactive few, have created the lace-trade 
of England, and given employment to the 
thousands who, directly or indirectly, draw 
their wages from the house of Ashstock and 
Ahrab. 

The importance of the machine lace trade 
may be measured in millions of yards. 
Five kinds of it were sold in one year to 
the extent of more than six thousand 
miles, or more than the distance from 
Liverpool to New York and back. This 
trade rests, like the bulk of British trae, 
on cheap machine manufacture, and is 
daily improved and extended to new uses. 
Where our grandmothers were content with 
a pair of hereditary lace lappets of unknown 
age, and, in their eyes, incalculable value, our 
daughters and wives aspire to whole dresses 
and curtains, and our servants can afford 4 
succession of clean light caps and bonnet 
fronts. In fact, by modern improvements, we 
are less afraid of wearing out than of wash- 
ing ; cheap clothes mean cleanliness. 

There is—purse-proud beauties would be 
surprised to hear—no demand in England 
for the finest and most expensive descriptions 
of modern foreign heat -amnlb lace; Eng- 
lish ladies will rarely give one, two, three 
hundred pounds—as French, Spanish, Rus 
sian, and American ladies will—for a «ress, 
a shawl, or even a veil. The most expe? 





sive laces they purchase are antiquities, oF 
mock antiquities, dyed in coffee-grounds to 
the colour which enables them to pass 10? 
the point of Queen Anne, At the French 
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Charles Dickens.) 
Exhibition, there is a black silk-lace shaw], 
manufactured for the empress of the French, 
from an original design, by the well-known 
house of lLefebuvre, price six hundred 
pounds ; and the manufacturers have more 
than once received orders of nearly equal 
cost. 

At lace ended our tour through the long 
avenues and towering storeys of the great 
| house, the first of some half-dozen enyaged in 

the same operations, presenting in the vast- 
| ness, completeness, and machine-like order of 
| its operations, a sample of British commer- 
| cial enterprise. Although a half-way house 
| of distribution between the manufacturers 
and the retailer, nearly four hundred per- 
| sons, male and female, are employed under 
one roof to serve, note down, correspond, 
pack up, and deliver the supplies required 
| from every point of the compass — five 
pounds’ worth to the little milliner at 
Sean a thousand pounds’ worth to 
Madame Lafleur at Havannah, and Madame 
Sriggs, from Paris, at Melbourne — which 
amount in a year to more than a million 
| sterling. We were glad to find that Ashstock 
| and Ahrab—more wise than certain rail- 
way companies lately noticed in Household 
Words—do not disperse their staff among the 
| chop-houses of Cheapside, but provide at a 
great economy of time, money, and digestion, 
aseries of meals of roast and boiled joints, 
eooked by gas, which, as our luncheon told 
us, left nothing to be desired. 
| Among the elements of the progress of this 
| many-armed establishment, penny postage 
| had no mean share in selling, freighting, and 
| setting in motion the railway van, the ocean 
steamer, and the clipper ship. The average 
nunber of letters received and answered 
| weekly, amount to some four thousand. 
| The electric telegraph, too, gives its help, 
and often saves twenty-four hours of time in 
| the execution of an order. 
| What we may call outposts of attack on 

women’s wants have been established by 
Ashstock and Ahrab in branches in the great 
| cities of Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
| Birmingham, Plymouth, and Dublin ; besides 
amuslin manufactory at Glasgow and a lace 
| factory at Nottingham. In New York and 
| Calcutta, independent colonies—consuming 
| nothing but the produce of the Cheapside 
, empire—have been established ; and, in the 
| great Australian cities, like plantations have 
been founded. As for home consumption, 
Great Britain is mapped out into districts, 
| which are periodically traversed by com- 
} Mercial ambassadors, travelling by road and 
| vail, In the hilly territories of the north you 
| May sometimes meet a neat, capacious, dark- 
, §reen fourgon, driven four-in-hand. It does 
hot contain the bed or batterie de cuisine of 
| 4 foreign prince, nor any of the hounds or 
racehorses of a sporting peer: it is a moving 
| Warehouse of our friends Ashstock and 

Ahrsb; one of .the means by which they 
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'push their sales and afford to pay wages, 
| directly or indirectly, to some ten thousand 
| people, including peasant girls, in English, 
Scotch, and Irish counties, in France and 
jin Belgium. 

And this firm, with its princely revenues, 
army of assistants, thousands of dependents 
— its several branch establishments, and still 
|more numerous agents, all working with a 
|clockwork regularity incomprehensible to 
the muddling proceedings of Ordnance and 
Horseguards, Admiralty, Woods, Forests, 


and Public Works—is but one sample of 
i hundreds of firms which organise the labour 
of the staple trades of England. Neither are 
the principals mere money-grabbing drudges. 
They can afford time, as we have seen, for 
healthful recreation. Neither do any of their 
dependents appear to be overworked. 





THE POST-MISTRESS, 


THE post-mistress at Moorbeck is retained 
by government at a liberal salary of five 
annual pounds, She has held her office, as 
she casually informed me, during four reigns, 
and has seen three great wars : the American, 
which she remembers hearing tell of when 
she was a child, because her mother’s brother 
was killed in it ; Bonaparte’s wars ; and now 
this war with the Russians,—not to mention 
the battles in India, where one of the old 
colonel’s sons was badly wounded, and 
another was made captain for slaying a 
fabulous number of the enemy with his own 
hand. 

I like a gossip about times gone by, and 
Ailie Jarvis likes a gossip too ; perhaps that 
is the reason why I am so often to be found 
at the little rose-covered cottage, at the 
bottom of the hill, when it is half-holiday. 

My introduction to Ailie was on this wise;— 
I wanted stamps, and walked down to the 
post-office to purchase them with a shilling 
in my hand—I mention this because we 
do not carry purses usually ; the only article 
of investment at Moorbeck being pipes and 
ale. I was accompanied by my amiable 
pupils, who formally named me to the post- 
mistress as their new governess. She was 
a little, well-made woman, verging on eighty, 
with a fine forehead and traces of a 
beauty which neither hard work, hard fare, 
nor a full meed of troubles had sufficed to 
obliterate. She received me with easy dig- 
nity, asked what country woman I was, and 
hoped I liked Wensleydale. Having replied 
to these questions, I preferred a mild request 
for stamps. 

“ How many do you want, miss?” 

“Twelve.” 

“Then I’m sure I can’t let you have them; 
I’ve only two left.” : 

“Oh! indeed. Well, never mind; one 
will do for the present. Perhaps you will 





ask the mail-cart man to bring some ;” and 
I gave up the shilling, at the same time 
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feeling a tug at my sleeve from my eldest | 
pupil, who is a girl of precocious shrewdness | 


and vast second-hand worldly experience. 

“How silly of you to give her the money,” 
she whispers ; “you will never get the 
stamps.” 

I cast a regretful look at the old woman’s 
hand in which my coin is fast imprisoned, for 
my number of shillings is limited—I may say, 
very limited. Ailie assures me, as I go out, 
that I shall have my stamps without fail 
in the morning. 

“TI should think so,” 
Amelia, incredulously. 

I have now been at Moorbeck eighteen 
months and I have not received those stamps 
yet. The nextday Ailie brought six, and left | 
them with a small note couched in polite | 
terms, explaining that she could not procure | 
more then ; ; but that the five which she still | 
owed should follow shortly. I was satisfied. 
In the afternoon, however, another missive 
was presented to me, which ran thus :— 


Dear Frienp, Miss Governess,—<Ailie Jarvis will 
be much obliged if you will let her have the stamps 
back again ; for Mr. West has sent for some, and I 
dare not tell him I have not got any. 

I remain your dear friend, 


Ais Jarvis. 


murmured Miss 


The spelling was correct and the writing 
legible, and with a smile I hand over the| 
Queen’s portraits to the maid, who departs | 


therewith. 

“Well, you are silly! 
let her have them,” cried my pupil ; 
are a goose !” 

I deposit the note in my workbox ; and, 
after slightly ruffling the sleek plumage of 
my wise and plain-spoken pupil, I return to 
the perusal of my thirty-year-old Review. 

I shall never make a more profitable invest- 
ment than that shilling ; it has yielded ex- 
orbitant interest in the circulating medium | 
of chat. When I am dull, or idly disposed, | 
or wearied with the vivid sagacity of my | 
young friends, I write a letter and carry it to) 
the post my self ; I enter the office, which is | 
also Ailie’s bedroom, and deposit it on the 
table with a penny, I do not wish the debt 


“you 


to be liquidated now, but it rests between us | 


unforgotten ; then Lask after the rheumatism. 
the finger-joints, and other chronic ailments 
of the venerable public servant, until we 


glide into the full channel of retrospective | 


small-talk ; for Ailie is the chronicle of Moor- 
beck. She tells me first that in this little 


cottage where we both stand she has brought | 


up fourteen children and two grandchildren ; 

that her husband for a long time before his 
death never did a hand’s-turn; that one of 
her sons, Henry,— the handsomest and 
cleverest of them all,—lay wasting in bed 
seven years before he died. She shows me 
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I would not have | 


,\ lads said, ‘Keep up your heart, 


[Condacted by 


to his condition. There is a miniature por- 
trait of him hanging over the chimneypiece, 
It represents a man with a face like Ailie’s, 
strong and intellectual. Whatthoseseven help- 
less years must have been! Then, witha hot 
flush on her cheek and a sparkle in her faded 
eyes, she alludes to another son, who, having 
risen in the world, is too proud to acknow- 
ledge his kin. 
“IT pray God Almighty might humble his 
pride yet!” she adds in a tone that has more 
of a curse than a blessing in it; but the in- 
dignant anger is quenched as she touches 
slightly, very slightly, on the favourite 
daughter, who, who—she pauses, and seeing 
that the unspoken story is known, says tre- | 
mulously, “Oh! she was bonnie, real bonnie! 
neither gentle nor simple in all the dale was } 
| half so bonnie as my Alice.” 
Five of her children, she tells me, three 
sons and two daughters, lie buried with her 
‘husband in Moorbeck churchyard ; Henry 
lies in the old graveyard on the hill at Scar- 
bro’, and of the rest, some are married and | 
settled in the dale, some have emigrated, and | 
|one is in service. Having got to the end of 
her domestic relations, by no means to be | 
measured by these few brief lines, she | 
branches out in a general way on things | 
'that have been in Moorbeck since she re- 
members. 

We go out into the September sunshine, 
and stand by the garden gate ; every moment | 
|I am departing, but still I don't depart. 
Ailie points to Penhill, and asks me if I can | 
|see the beacon, I cannot ; my eyes are not | 
| so young as they have been. 

“ Well, miss,” she says, “I remember one | 
night—it don’t seem so long since to me, | 
though it happened before you were born— | 
| Penhill top was all in a lowe. We were ex- 
|pecting Bonaparte and the French to land | 
every day, and on the brow of every hill they | 
piled a great heap of sticks and ling to set 
tire to, so as to alarm the country, you know. 
| We were just going to bed, the fire was out | 
‘and the door shut, when we heard somebody | 
run by shouting, ‘Penhill’s blazing! Pen- | 
hill’s blazing ! the French are coming iy 

“You may just think what we musi have 
felt. I turned as cold as a stone first, but the 
mother ; 
we'll see them all driven into the sea. They'll 
never get to Moorbeck.’ 

“Then I helped ’em, and they all started out 
to go to meet the enemy. All the dale wasu 
men a-foot, men on horseback, and the old 
Colonel and the Squire amongst ’ em. It was 
a wet night, and the church bells were going 
—it was dismal, mind. Well, the slonel 
took his sword, and he heartened the men on, 
and they rade and they rade until they got 
nearly to Northallerton; and then, what “do 
you think? Why, the French had never 




















some letters that he wrote to her, and also| landed at all; it was & haystack on fire that | 
his Bible filled with marginal notes, and the | did the mischief, and the beacons were lit for | 
blank leaves covered with texts appropriate miles away. But the best of it ven 
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Bessie Heslop, who lived on Penhill, where 
her husband was watch, got her bed with the 
| fright, and a finer boy you neversaw! The 
| old Squire would stand godfather for him, 
and gave a fine dinner at the christening. I 
| was godmother, and the bairn was christened 
| Penhill Heslop; ay, and I sat at table with 
the gentlefolks, and drank wine with the old 
Colonel and the Squire too.” 

This is evidently a very proud remi- 
| niscence. 
| These times are different,” Ailie goes on, 
| solemnly ; “there are no such fine assemblies 
| at the great house now as there were when I 
was a lass. I remember one night—I lived 
| nursemaid at the rectory then, and mistress 
| had sent us to bed—I got up and - on my 
| gown, and stole across the paddock into the 
| pleasure-grounds, and up to the window of 
| the room where they were dancing. The 
| blinds were not down, and as it was dark, 
I watched ever so long without anybody 
| seeing me; but at last a gentleman and lady 
' came suddenly to the window, and I suppose 
they must have seen me—I warrant I looked 
| queer in my rightcap—for she screamed and 
| fell down in a “aint, and I heard the gentle- 
man cry out, ‘‘Yhe Devil!’ I didn’t stand to 
be told to run, you may be sure; but got 
| home as fast as I could, and then I did 
| laugh. But it got about that a ghost haunted 
the gardens; and, if you believe me, the 
Squire had wooden shutters put to all the 
I didn’t tell, for 


low windows immediately. 
Ishould have lost my place.” 

“ But are there ghosts at Moorbeck, Ailie— 
real ones ?” I ask, with interest ; for if there 
is one thing I relish more than another, it is 


a ghost-story. Ailie is a rather enlightened 
character, but she admits that the old Grange, 
where the Colonel once lived, and which was 
_ burnt down two years ago, had a very bad 
|) name, 
| “The servants would not stay one while,” 
she says ; “and even the family did not like 
it. You see the old Colonel had done a wrong 
| thing in leaving it as he did, and so people 
| talked. There were footsteps tramping about 
at night, and sometimes a great sigh would be 
heard, though nothing could be seen ; it came 
| and sighed over them as they lay in bed, I 
| have heard the girls tell, and then something 
was sure to happen. And before any of the 
| family was going to die, there was always the 
| noise of shutting down a coffin heard, fol- 
lowed by several people going down the great 
slaircase, slow and heavy, as if they carried 
| &@ burden. That happened before the old 
| Colonel died, and the nurse told me herself, 
| when I was streaking him for his coffin, He 
was a grim-looking corpse, with his thick 
grey moustaches, and his black brows. I’ve 
| laid out I can’t tell how many of that) 
family ; there was the Colonel’s wife, and 
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| Miss Eleanor, who died of a waste—she was 
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Master Everard, and the little boy ; the old 
Colonel outlived ’em all, and was as bitter 
as aloes always. He got his nephew, Richard, 
to live with him when all the rest were gone, 
but I dare say he harried him almost to 
death. Richard married a great lady for his 
wife, and so the old man was pleased and 
left the estate to him, instead of to his elder 
brother’s family, who expected it; so the 
two sets quarrelled. Then Richard and his 
wife went abroad, and the house was let to 
Sir John Grafton. It was while he had it, 
and just before his youngest daughter was 
married, that it was burnt down; all her 
wedding-clothes were burnt, and as it hap- 
pened at night, the girls escaped in their 
nightgowns, and took refuge at the Squire’s. 
Miss Louisa was married from there a month 
after, There are a many people who say 
they saw the old Colonel walking about the 
house when it was burning, and that at the 
last he went off like a pillar of blue flame, 
I say myself that spirits no doubt there were, 
but they were in the cellar, and as they were 
not got out they made a fine lowe, as spirits 
always do.” 

“] am afraid you are right, Ailie, and that 
we cannot lay claim to a genuine ghost at 
Moorbeck, after all.” 

“Tl tell you, miss, what I once saw my 
own self,” Ailie recommences, laying an 
emphatic forefinger on my hand. “It was 
when my husband was took for death, and 
I had to fetch the doctor from Marston. 
Nothing would serve him but seeing Doctor 
Linley—he thought a vast of Dr. Linley. It 
was a misty October night, and I set off 
across the fields—it is three miles from 
Moorbeck to Marston. The doctor had been 
called out, but they promised to send him as 
soon as he came back; and as I was in a 
great fear for poor Willie, I didn’t wait to 
see him. Well, I had got just by the stile in 
the river-closes, when I saw a light before 
me. It danced up and down in the mist 
like a live thing; but I said my prayers, 
and it kept going on and on, till I got out in 
the road, and then I missed it. Now, that’s 
true, miss.” 

“ Ailie, it was a will-o’-the-wisp, a marsh- 
light.” 

“No, miss, it was a solemn warning; 
Willie died that day was a week.” 

The old woman was firm in her own super- 
stition, so I made no further attempt to van- 
quish it. 

“ You've been over the ruins of the Percies’ 
castle, down yonder, miss ¢” 

“Yeu.” 

“Well, alight haunts them such as I saw— 
I’ve seen it often.” 

“The ruins are not far from the marshy 
ground by the river, Ailie.” 

“ What does that matter? And ever since 
I can remember, the folks have said there is 


| 4 beautiful girl, and as good as she was/|a buried treasure watched by araven, Pen- 
bonnie ; then there was that sad scapegrace,! hill Heslop’s father actually dug for it, but 
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he only found some old coins, and rings, and' but the Squire was determined, and, at last, 
bones, and the Squire was mightily put about he got to the bed where the miserable wretch 
that the ground should have been disturbed ; was twisting about in pain. He cried out 
for it seems Heslop had dug in the chapel. when he saw Mr. Langdale, for the old 
There is an old stone cofiin that they use as a| gentleman was a magistrate, and, besides, his 
trough—you’ve seen it ?” {conscience pricked him hard. The Squire 

“ Yes.” {talked to him a bit, until the others seemed 

“T don’t credit the talk of treasures and off their guard, and then he whispered, 
chests and what not, myself,” Ailie adds,|‘ Don’t you think it was my horse gave you 
with serene dignity, to which I reply that) your fit of colic?’ He had not a word to say 
such reports are usually unfounded. then, and he confessed it was. He died that 

“They are, miss—they are. Have you been | same night—the other man was transported.” 


to Scarthneck, miss ?” 
“Yes, Ailie ; a couple of months since.” 
“There was a strange thing happened | 


| “I did not think you had had any such 
| wicked people in all the dale, Ailie.” 
“Oh! miss, I think human nature is much | 





there once—it was to the squire’s father.|of a muchness all the world over. There | 
You remember, miss, that long, steep hill that | are both good and bad in the country as well | 


goes down from the moor into the valley ?” 

I nod acquiescence. 

“And you remember the low wood that 
covers the high slope on the right hand 
side ?” 


| as in the town.” 
| “You keep up the old customs here, Ailie, | 
' don’t you ?” } 

“Some of them, miss. Have you heard | 
anybody’s banns published in church since | 





“Yes, perfectly.” }youcame? No; I don’t think you will, for | 

“Well, one evening at dark, the Squire’s| they must needs have a licence now. Well, | 
father and the old Colonel were coming on/in my time, after we had been asked in church 
horseback up the hill—where they had been| the third time the old clerk sung out ‘God 
to I don’t know; but, however, Mr. Langdale | speed ’em weel!’ and when I was married 
had a great sum of money with him; they) his boy asked for my garter, and he got a 
were talking and going slowly, when, just as|fine white ribbon. Then the first Sunday 
they got to the brow, two men rushed out | Willie and me went to church after we were 
and seized Mr. Langdale’s horse—one at the|wed they sang that psalm about olive- 





head, and the other at the tail. They never | 


touched the Colonel, whose horse took fright, 


and started off. Well, what they wanted | 
was the money, but the old Squire was tough | 
and strong in the arm. They tried to dr 

him from his horse, but it was a high-mettlec 
thing, and kicked and plunged until it shook 
both the villains off. They fired after the old 
gentleman, but he got clear and galloped | 
away. He overtook the Colonel soon, and | 
they made good haste home, you may think, | 
The next day, nothing would serve them but | 
they would go and look at the place, for the; 
Squire was sure one of the men had been} 
hurt ; and, after looking about in the wood 
a little while, they found a grave dug, which 
had been got ready for Mr. Langdale, no 
doubt. Both the Squire and the Colonel had 
their suspicions about one man, but for the 
other they could not fix on anybody. Well, 
they went home again, and that evening there 
came a woman to the great house, to beg a 


branches—I daresay you know it—and always 
after a funeral they have dirges when the 
relations come to church. They don’t do it 
in London, miss, do they ?” 

“No, Ailie—at least I think not, but I 


| never was there to see.” 


“And I haven’t either, and I think I never 
shall now. But I walked seven-and-twenty 
miles one day this summer to see a son of 
mine that was ill at Leeds. There isn’t 
many going on for eighty could do that, 
miss.” 

“ Indeed, Ailie, I could not do it myself.” 

“JT dare say you could, miss, if need were 
that you should. You are small and light, 
like me, but then, to be sure, we have had 
different bringings-up. I'm always well if I 
can get out of doors ; for I’ve been used to a 
deal of walking. It is only lately that the 
|mail-cart has come through Moorbeck, and 
left the bag at my door. I had to go to the 
corner of the road, near the bridge, which is 


drop of brandy for her husband, who was/a good mile off, every morning, rain or shine, 
P y ’ g ’ 7 g) 


taken with a bad fit of colic. They were 
decent people as any at Moorbeck, and, of 
course, the wife got some brandy, and went 
home. All at once a fancy took the Squire, 
and he said to his wife that he would just 


to wait till the mail went by, and then I had 
a round of six or seven miles more to deliver | 
| the letters.” 

“ All for five pounds a-year, Ailie ?” 
“No, miss, it was twenty then; and I'll 





walk up the village and see the poor man, 
He did not knock at the door, but walked 


assure you I was main well off with it. But 


| alterations were made: a post was set up at 


straight into the kitchen, and there, talking | Alanby, and they only left me five pounds,— 
with the wife, he saw the fellow he suspected | the other goes to the postmaster there ; and 
of having been one of those who set upon|maybe he has not above a dozen letters & 
him at Scarthneck. They seemed quite be-| month, while I’ve always, when the Squires | 
gone, and would not let him go into the bed-} family is at home, as many as forty near, oF | 
room where the man lay ill, for ever so long, | fifty, sometimes.” 





THE ROVING 


“That seems too bad, Ailie.” 

“There is a deal of things too bad in this 
world, miss, that we have to bide. You’re 
| young yet; you don’t know. How do you 
| like your place, miss? This question is con- 
, fidential.” 

“Very well, Ailie ; I am quite contented.” 
“That’s lucky, lam sure. But it must be 
| dull for you at Moorbeck, isn’t it, now ?” 

“No, Ailie, I’m never dull; I have a 


| kitten.” 


“A kitten—oh! yes; we all know your 
| white kitten, with its red necklace; but you 
| would not get a beau if you were to stop here 
, for twenty years.” 
_ I laugh, and say it does not matter, and 
I do not care; a profession which the old 
| woman scouts as utterly ridiculous and false. 
|| Then she bids me be of good heart, and never 
| despair, for who knows what may happen, 


| for I can’t be so very, very old, after all. | 


| “Not much over thirty,” I tell her, smiling. 

“You thirty! Nay, that you’re not; I'll 

| not credit it. You’re twenty-two, maybe.” 

| “I am grey-headed, Ailie, and shall never 

| see old maid’s corner again.” 

“Old maids—I never could bide old maids. 

|| Don’t you be one, whatever you are. Grey 

| hairs are honourable, but old maids are 

abominable ! ” 

| “Then, the two together—the grey old 
maid—wiill be just tolerable.” 

| “Nay, I don’t agree to that.” 

A lurching country lad comes to the gate 

| with a loosely-tied newspaper, and pushes it 

| into the slit of the letter-box. 

| “You'll never get that in, lad. Just go 

| into the house and bring the tongs to pull it 

| out again.” 

While the youth drags his newspaper out 

| of the slit, Ailie tells me that she always 
uts the poker down, lest any letters should 
ave stuck, which is often the case. I wonder 

what is the state of my correspondence 

| when it reaches the hands to which it is 

| addressed. The intrusion of the boy with 

the paper has broken the thread of our dis- 

course, so in earnest [ say I must really go. 
“Well, miss, thank you. It is very good 

| of you to come and talk (7) to an old woman. 

| Bless me, if there is not your kitten !” 

| _ I turn round and see my snowball Charlie 
hastily descending the orchard wall. He 

| comes, and is duly petted and admired. 

| “The gamekeepers will shoot him,” Ailie 

| observes. 

| “No, they won’t; I introduced him for- 

| mally, and they promised not, and to let him 

| out of traps, if he was caught.” 

“I lay you’re fond of him, miss ?” 

“Very ; he is so compassionable. He lies 

| onthe table watching me write, and some- 

| times he walks over the paper, and acts as 

very bad blotting-paper. We are great 
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I take my little cat in my arms. Ailie 
calls after me that she is afraid it is a bad 
sign, as I saunter up the hill. Midway I 
encounter a group of small children going 
home from school. They curtsey reverently 
before my face; but when they have got 
past I hear a little laugh, and one says: “ It’s 
her cat; she gave our Tom sixpence for 
getting it out of a tree.” 

At the turn to the gates I come suddenly 
on a group of young people—my pupils and 
some of their friends, 

“Miss Lee and her cat, of course: ugly 
Charlie—horrible Charlie!” cries the owner 
of a fat terrier, which is pussy’s sworn foe. 

“You have had him out for a walk. I 
wonder what you will do next?” cries the 
aminble Amelia. 

“T shall roll a ball on the lawn for him to 
run after ;” and I go and do it defiantly. So 
ends my half-holiday. I recommend every 
governess to have a pet ; it gives her a feeling 
of independence, and fills up spare moments 
when sbe would be likely to mope, and fancy 
herself miserable. I think the affection of 
even a kitten worth having. 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN 
IN BELGIUM. 


I am in one of the third class carriages 
of a Belgian railway-train, and travelling 
between Mechlin and Gand. I take the 
liberty to observe (not altogether without a 
pang of wounded patriotism) that a third 
|class carriage on a Belgian railway is in- 
| finitely superior in comfort and accommoda- 
tion to a second class carriage on a British 
|railway. It has more air, more light, more 
{room, more conveniences, It has seats so 
| contrived that no man’s knees are necessarily 
in the lap of his fat friend opposite. A 
| passenger—although only acommon labourer 
| or mechanic—may sit forward or backward 
|or sideways as he listeth. He may stand up, 
and even walk about and stretch his legs a 
\little. There are blinds to athird class car- 
|riage in Belgium; so that it actually appears 
|to have occurred to the directors or the 
| government (I know not which) that there is 
| perhaps now and then some slight, if scarcely 
| perceptible, difference between poor persons 
‘and cattle. Why the advantages here de- 
| scribed exist in Belgian third class carriages, 
jand do not exist in British third class car- 
riages, I confess myself entirely unable to 
| determine. Indeed, I take the present cramped 
|and gloomy state of travellers in Britain to be 
|something very much like a personal affront 
to myself; for, is it not now nearly five years 
ago that I was enabled to suggest some very 
simple and practical improvements in railway 
carriages, derived from the ‘most benighted 
portion of sluggish Austria?* I will not, 


| 





| friends, Charlie and I.’ fi ’ y é 
| “Some people don’t like cats.” ee —— : 


“Then | pity them. Good-bye, Ailie.” 





* In the first volum«. of Household Words, page 449, 
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ungraceful, as savouring of that 
species of self-laudation or egotism which is, 
or ought to be, abhorred of gods and men. 
I will here simply add, to the facts which | 
were laid nearly a lustre ago before an ob- 
servant public, that it appears in my humble | 
judgment we altogether misconceive the true | 
spirit of advertising, and that our tradesmen 
rs not set about it in that honest and 
straightforward manner which [ should be, 
glad to see once more a sure characteristic 
of anything so truly British as the art of 
puffing. The sums spent in advertising are 
far beyond all reasonable calculation. Ad- 
vertising on a large scale is generally under- 
stood to succeed, whatever it may do on a 
small one. Our advertisements are, how- 
ever, the clumsiest, stupidest things con- 
ceiveable. The veriest tyro in his art should 
be ashamed of them. They disfigure some 
of the finest sites of our metropolis, they 
blind us with their intolerable red and yellow 
glare, they frighten our horses with weird 
unusual shapes ; ina word, they are some- 
times ridiculous, and sometimes offensive. 
Not one of the spirited and enterprising per- 
sons who deface our capital with these mani- 
fold abominations, I would respectfuily sug- 
gest, have clearly understood their true in- 
terests. They do not appear to have marked, | 
learned, and inwardly digested the capital 
rinciple which was suggested to them on so) 
be se a scale at the Great Exposition of eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-one. The best artificers 
and mechanies of every description in the 
world seem to shrink, with a shamefacedness 
altogether unaccountable, from a frank and 
fair exhibition of their handiwork. They 
have altogether overlooked the valuable capa- 
cities of railway trains as so many moveable 
palaces of industry. A thousand new and 
ingenious contrivances might be constantly 
introduced by means of them to a wide and 
constantly-increasing public, and every car- 
riage might be provided with suitable articles 
of com ‘ort, convenience, and ornament, with- 
out a shilling expense to the wincing share- 
holders. I am sure that if advertisers will | 
fair y consider this hint, and railway officials 
wite in carrying it out, travelling might be | 
often made an instructive amusement, instead 
of a means of getting the backache in the| 
dullest manner. Little glass cases of novel- 
ties (well fastened and secured) might be | 
placed in convenient positions, before people 
who would have often nothing else to do 
but examine them and reflect on their value | 
during many hours. By a proper system of| 
perambulating guards, such as that which is | 
organised on all foreign railways, robberies | 
would be out of the question. A good light, 
might also be secured in railway carriages | 
on the skylight principle, from the roof, and | 
by better (say advertisement) lamps at night. 
To return, however, from suggestions to 
facts, it is quite certain that our railway | 


vulgar | 
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Such a course would be | carriages are still inferior in very many 


respects to those in foreign countries, ani 


| this difference is in few places more percep- 


tible than in the third class waggons on the 
Belgian lines. Iam aware that it will be as 
difficult to obtain useful reforms here as else- 
where ; but as the British constitution and 
Rule Britannia can scarcely be mixed up in 
the matter by any ingenuity of the most 
consummate official casuist, perhaps we may 
venture to entertain something like a grow- 
ing expectation of improvement within fifty 
yeurs or thereabouts. : 

I regret to state that the Belgian custom- 
house is by no meansso agreeable an institu- 
tion as the Belgian railway. It has given 
me some very needless trouble. It has idly 
delayed me, without any comprehensible 
reason, five clear days upon my journey, and 
I am now obliged to go from Malines to 
Gand (a central depot) in order to make 
things pleasant. I shall succeed, but the 
custom-house authorities have been, and are, 
in the habit of adopting very inconvenient pro- 
ceedings, nevertheless. ‘hey are indecor- 
ously fond of small quibbles and petty 
quirks. ‘They pounce on a few centimes 
(from me they took sixteen, or three half- 
pence and a fraction) with a haste rather un- 
dignified, if not unbecoming. 

However, I may thank them for an im- 
proving little trip, and it would therefore be 
but churlish to grumble. I am enjoying the 
almost unknown luxury of travelling with- 
out luggage or impediments of any kind ; 
for, as L am journeying within the frontiers, I 
am not worried even with a passport ques- 
tion. It is late in September ; but there has 
been such an unusual continuation of fine 
weather, that I begin to have some hope 
even of the wayward climate of Flanders, 
I am not without a charitable expectation 
that this climate has at last resolved to 
redeem a very doubtful character, and ab- 
stain altogether from fog and water for the 
future. Although, on ordinary occasions, a 
wary and prudent traveller, I resolve on the 
present occasion to undertake my journey 
without even a cloak or umbrella, and to trust 
my second-best clothes and a middle-aged 
hat entirely to the honour and fair promises 
of the morning. As the reader may be 
apprehensive of the result, it is proper also 
to add that my confidence was not misplaced, 
and that the weather courteously deputed to 
attend me throughout the day, behaved with 
the most cheerful and obliging manner, not 
even venturing to blow a cloud, lest I should 
begin to entertain a passing doubt of its 
integrity. I carry nothing with we, there 
fore, but a pocket-book, a cigar-case, 4 
volume of Robinson Crusoe in French, 
which I bought at the book-stall for emer- 
gencies, and have been reading since with 
an ever-fresh and eager delight. 

Notwithstanding, however, the example of 
so many British travellers, I begin at length 
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to think that it is not the most enlightening | would imitate a butterfly. He therefore 
| and knowledge-seeking method of going thinks it necessary to speak in an excited 
| through a country to keep one’s eyes|manner, to use much gesticulation, and to 
constantly fixed on a book ; and, therefore, affect the air of a gay swaggering young 
having read past a station or two, I tear rufiler, so that he reminds me rather of the 
my attention away with a resolute wrench | quiet man who becomes a hero against his 
from the enchanted island and the Caribs, to| will in the charming French comedy of La 
light a waking-up cigar and look about me. | Bataille des Dames. 

Returning after some whiffs and reflection! We soon get into conversation. The Bel- 
to the every day world again, I perceive that | gians beingremarkably friendly and communi- 
Iam seated next a dapper little man who has | cative in their manuers, I have nothing to do 
just joined us from the small village at which | but to sit still and hear my little friend talk, 
we last stopped. He evidently belongs to) to acquire any information about him which 
one of the great middle classes of the country ;; may interest me. The little man’s talk, too, 
but to which class, it is not so easy to deter-| really is interesting to a stranger, and a stu- 
mine; for any one more unlike a Briton of| dent of manners. Listening, without effort, 
similar condition it would be impossible to | algo suits the lazy languor of the day. He 

| imagine. | shall tell the reader, therefore, his story, as 

In age, he may be four or five and twenty. | he told it to me. 

He issmall of stature, and his limbs are as | “My father was a huissier, or what melo- 
delicate as those of a young woman. He dramatic writers call a myrmidon of the law. 
has a spare black beard, and small mousta-/| It is not an agreeable profession. Huissiers 
| chios. The sides of his face are shaven. His are not readily received in society. People 
eyes are dark, and his complexion a pale olive; | are ashamed so ask thei to their houses, lest 
so that I sit for some time musing whether | it should appear they came on legal business. 
he may not have Spanish blood in his little | Formerly—that is, about twenty years ago— 
veins ; reflecting also on the marked peculi-| my father sometimes made five thousand, or 
arities of race, which no time or circumstance six thousand francs a-year by his profession. 
can, perhaps, wear wholly away. People were then very litigious and extrava- 

If my small friend is farther remark-| gant. The property of whole villages and 
able for anything, it is for a certain air districts changed hands with whatwould now 

| of propriety that decent poverty and care-| appear extraordinary rapidity. There was 
ful concealing of humble fortunes which a great deal of drinking and merry-making ; 

| has always something in it so strongly so that most folks lived beyond their means, 
attractive—I had almost said affecting. His and got into trouble. They spent more and 
clothes are well made (though somewhat earned less than now. My father, of course, 
scanty), and scrupulously brushed, his hair is profited by this state of things. He lived in 
nicely cut, and his thin beard is prettily trim- | a rural district, and he was usually on horse- 

| med intoshape. He is dressed in a jaunty little back from daylight till dark. He was thus 
plum-coloured coat, thriftily turned and newly enabled to bring up a large family (there 

| braided at the worn edges, a black satin waist-,| were eleven of us), in credit and respecta- 
coat, and continuations of a neat clouded | bility: for that money which others squan- 

| grey. I subsequently ascertain that they are | dered away, was thriftily employed when it 
| mew, and cost sixteen francs only two months fell into his hands, and became a blessing to 
ago. For the rest my spruce neighbour wears usall. Latterly, however—that is, within these 

| aset of gingerbread blue enamelled studs (of last ten years—matters have much altered. 
pale washed-out Belgian jeweller’s gold), | People have grown more careful and well 
| curious, as showing in some degree how very | conducted. My father's yearly gains gradu- 
| auch gold may be alloyed, and yet retain its ally diminished to one-third of their iormer 
title by courtesy, and how very thinly it may value, and last year he earned only two 

| be beaten. His shirt is coarse in texture, thousand francs. There are very few law- 
but so pricked and fretted, so pleated and_/ suits, now-a-days, in Belgium, and my father 
ironed by housewifely hands as to look fine | had enough to do to bear his reverse of for- 

| ata little distance. His boots are unexcep-|tune. He fell, indeed, into bad health ; and, 
| tionable, and his hat is vigorously brushed | some months since, not being able to ride as 
and worn on one side. His Belgian taste|well as he used to do (for he is nearly 
| (like that of most simple quiet folk), forflam-|seventy), he was thrown from his pony, and 
| ing colours, breaks out ina violent red pocket- | hurt severely. He resigned his employment ; 
| handkerchief, which he flourishes occasionally, | and, though he had been forty years in it, 
| Rot without an air of pride and satisfaction | he has no retiring allowance. The luissiers 
in his personal appearance. In constitutional} have formed no fund among themselves 
temperament he is evidently phlegmatic for this purpose, and the state does nat 
though, as the inhabitants of most moist | interfere. I wanted to succeed my father ; 
climates really are; but he is as evidently but, as I am not yet twenty-five years old 
tten with that mania for all things French, (the eligible age), his place was given to an 
which occasions such surprising and ridi- elder brother of mine, who still holds it. Ets 

| culous effects in Belgium, as though a frog! value, however, continues visibly to diminish ; 
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and, when the girls ask my brother why hejcleanly shaved. They wore blue blouses, 
does not get married, he tells them laugh-|like the French peasants, velvet caps with 
ingly, but truly enough, ‘that potatoes are |large peaks, and often limp white handker- 
too dear. To understand this joke, you must | chiefs: they carried stout cudgels in their 
know that potatoes are the chief, and some-| hands, and short pipes in their mouths. The 


times the only, food of our country people. I 
am sorry to say they have nearly doubled in 
price, as have most other provisions, since the 


women were generally dark-eyed and ruddy 
complexioned ; and but for the majesty pre- 
sented by a back view of their figures, they 


commencement of the war ; and my brother’s | might have been often called graceful. Their 
fees must be raised, if his business does not | manners were singularly free and unembar- 
increase, before he will be «ble to marry and |rassed. One of them arranged herself so as to 
support a family in the same respectability | use me comfortably for a back-cushion during 
as that in which he himself was brought up. | the journey, and another tied up her stocking 
I do not know whether to attribute my | before all the company, without the smallest 
brother’s scanty profits to the good govern-|sense of impropriety. They wore long ear- 
ment of King Leopold—perhaps it may be/|rings of a bright pale gold, something after 
partly owing to the fact that people live | the fashion of the Norman women, but they 
more in towns (especially at Brussels), than | wanted the demure witchery of the snowy, 
formerly ; but mild laws and uncorrupt tribu-| high-crowned cap. In one part of the car- 
nals, have doubtless something to do with it. | riage, among an apple-faced bevy of elderly 

“T am offered the place of junior clerk at a | market-women, sat a priest, with his shovel- 
large cloth manufactory at Verviers. I shall|hat and shaven crown; in another was a 
receive seven hundred frances a-year directly | soldier, with the exceedingly short uniform 





I begin. I can live very well on this as a 
bachelor. I can get a room and my meals 
at any small respectable inn, for forty francs 
a-month, This is better than boarding with 
a private family, because they generally be- | 
have as if they were conferring a favour on 
you. Besides, I shall have more liberty. 

“Tf I liked to go abroad, and travel, I 
might do much better. Our family has a high 
character for honesty. People know they can 
trust, and are glad to employ us. I was re- 
cently offered a place of one thousand eight 
hundred francs a-year, as a commercial tra- 
veller, if I would previously qualify myself 
by a three years apprenticeship to the trade. 
I refused, however, a rolling-stone gathers no 
moss, and my mother said I should acquire 
bad and expensive habits. 

“T have another brother. He is a mechanic 
—a workman. He is employed at Gand for 
the railway, and he earns about six francs a- 
day ; but he does not save anything. He 
keeps too good society for that, and he is 
anxious to maintain his station. I am going 
to pay him a visit, and shall live with him 
till I go to Verviers. 

“T shall not marry till I am forty, at least. 
Bachelor life is so amusing. Besides it is not 
easy to find a wife. Young men are never 
thought much of in their own country. I 
should go to England to get married. Parents 
here judge of me too closely by my sous, and if 
I were to propose toa girl who has a few sous 
more than I, her parents would turn me out of 
the house without ceremony. I shall do very 
well, however, by-and-by, for I have a rich 
aunt, the widow of a doctor. She will make 
me her heir. She has about eight thousand 
francs in the public securities, and a small 
cottage with a garden of her own.” 

It was an agreeable ride—our waggon soon 
grew full of cheerful, homely country people, 
and I was never tired of looking at them. 





The men had mostly pale, passionless faces i into his Gand (Glove.) 
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and placid countenance of the orthodox Bel- 
gian warrior. 

We laboured slowly forward, stopping at 
some little station every ten minutes, and 
then trumpeting on again, like a procession 
of teetotallers returning from one of their 
excitable festivals. On either side lay the 
well-tilled and fruitful lands of the Low 
Countries. Everywhere the same flat, smiling 
level. Quiet villages cluster picturesquely 
over the lundscape, and the flight of every 
quarter of an hour is pealed musically from 
many steeples. Yonder is a thick, shadowy 
wood, which looks like a fine property for 
somebody; and near, winds a canal which 
must have suffered by the railway. Long 
lines of poplars mark disused dusty roads 
in every direction. Stunted pollard-trees 
cast their broad shadow over dykes where the 
jack lies watchful and ravenous; the dull 
tench is sleeping among the weeds of many a 
silent pond; the eel writhes through the 
mud beneath him, and the frogs croak around 
—a noisy multitude. In one spot the tall 
chimney of a manufactory rises high in the 
air; and, wherever a breeze is to be caught, 
it turns a windmill. The modest homesteads 
of the comfortable farmers, with their white- 
washed walls and straw-thatched roofs, their 
plentiful gardens and thriving crops, stud 
the prospect everywhere. The bee goes 
about with a business-like hum, and the 
butterfly on fluttering wings, wantons on 
his whimsical way among the bean-tields, 
The peasants working on the soil look up 
with wistful eyes, and repose for a moment 
from their labour as we wander along. All 
speaks of a gentle government and a pros 
perous community; though I cannot help 
moralising as we draw near to Gand on tie | 
mutability of all human things, and reflecting 
how matters are altered since Charles tie | 
Fifth wittily boasted he could put all Paris | 
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